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st This Amazing 


Money Making Invention 





here’s the most remarkable money 
A little automatic machine 
obsolete! 


Men, 
maker of the age! 
that makes old-style can-openers 
Now, just a ye 4 Ge wrist makes the 
dollars hum for ul! mail the coupon 
today for liberal FREE Test OFFER. 


ro 26 and $$ An 


‘ Hour 


Just Offering This 
1000000 Can Opening Machine 


O more awkward stabbing and hacking 
with old-style can openers! No more 
danger of blood poisoning from gashed and 
lacerated fingers! For now a remarkable new 
invention banishes every old-style can opener 
to the scrap heap. Now a simple 
twist of the wrist opens any  —— 


this automatic way of doing their most distaste- 
ful kitchen task. Men, honestly I’m not exagger- 
ating one bit when I tell you that not ten words 
are necessary to sell many of them! All you do 
is hand your demonstrator to your prospect and 
let her try it! She sells herself in 
seconds—and you pocket a nice, 





fat profit! Yes, really, it’s just 
that simple and easy! That’s why 





OH BOY! 


How the Dollars 
Roll In 


$2086 In 24 Hours 


Speedo products 
live up to their repu- 


can in a couple of seconds. No 
wonder they all simply go wild Opens Any Can 
in a Jiffy 


over it! No wonder salesmen have 
sold to every house in the block an tet 
and have made up to $8 in an hour! the can in 


tations and do every 
thing that is claimed | 
or them. As a first 
test I went to a small 
railroad town and sold 
24 Speedo products in about 3 hours. In | 


salesmen have made $75 to $150 
a week! 


Works Like a Charm 


This queer little device doesn’t 
just chop a ragged hole in the top 
of the can. It cuts the entire top 
completely out, not off, clean as a 
whistle! The machine takes hold 
of the can— opens it— flips up the 


round or 
seconds. 





can, square, 
oval, = 
And men, IT'S 
TRIPLE PATENTED, so there 
ts no competition. 


Act Quick for Free 
Test Offer 


I don’t care whether you’re an 
“old timer” or just breaking in, 
some of the quickest, easiest 
money of your life is waiting for 
you now, right here! That’s a 


in 2 te 


— 





lid so you can grab it—and gives 
it back without any sharp edges 
to snag your fingers. You just put the can in 
the machine—turn the handle—and almost 
instantly the job is done! 


Sells Itself in Seconds 


Everyone knows how women detest the dan- 
gerous old-style can opener. Imagine, then, 
how they welcome this startling new method — 











Revolutionary 
New Sharpener 


Works like magic. Puts a razor 
edge on any knife or tool in a few 
seconds. Anyone can use it. 
Sharpens scissors, too. The 
brings full details. 
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mighty strong statement. But 
all I ask is a chance to prove it at 
my risk. I know this prop- 
osition will coin money 
for you with such speed 
that it will make your head 
swim! Territories are clos- 
ing fast. The Free Test 
costs you nothing. Just mail 
me the coupon and I’ll shoot 
you the most sensational 
dollar making plan you ever 
heard of. Mail it today! 
Right now! 


Central States Mfg. Co., 


Dept. L-1004 
4500 Mary Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Name... 


Address .... 





another instance I went to 
and sold 30 Speedos on one street in 1% 
hours. In 24 hours of selling I have 
made exactiy $208.’’ These 
words of John Neighbors, O. 
1,000 Sales in 90 Days | 
“IT have made 1,000 Speedo sales in | 
$0 days, which is pretty good to start. 
1 joined the Speedo organization and not 
very long after receiving my demonstra- 
tion outfit was ordering in gross lots 
The other day I sold 31 Speedos in less 
than 5 hours. Anyone can work up a nice 
business with Speedo; 
now almost $1,000."" 


my earnings are 
R. W. Graffe, Ind. 
J 





Central States Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. L-1004, 4500 Mary Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Rush me your Free Test Offer. 


( ) Check Here if interested only in one for 
your own home. 





a small town | 


are the | 


They Told Him Salesmen Were Born’ 


But Now He Makes ‘10000 a Year 
...Lhanks to This Little Boo 


it was just a little free book that made the difference 
between Ed Pinkham and the rest of the men in our 
shop. Nobody ever imagined that Ed would land even in 
the $5,000-a-year class, let alone be making $10,000 be 
fore he was thirty. Ed didn’t know himself the abilities 
he had in him as a money-maker — he couldn't even sell 
the foreman the idea of recommending him for a five- 
dollar raise. 


But one day a strange occurrence changed the whole 
course of his life. During his lunch hour Ed started to 
read a little book he had brought to work with him. 


“It's a book called ‘The Key To Master Salesmanship,’ 
Bill,” he told me. “It’s the most amazing thing I ever 
read. I never dreamed there was so much in salesman- 
ship. You ought to send for a copy yourself. Why don’t 
you? It’s free.” 


“Huh!” said Luke Jones. “‘Does that book tell you how 
to learn to be a salesman? Ai fellow has to be ‘born’ that 
way to be a good salesman.” 


Ed just smiled at that, but he said nothing. We kidded 
him about it, but he wouldn’t tell us any more; just 
smiled. About four months later he left us. The fore- 
man grinned when he heard about it. “I'll see you in a 
week or so, I guess, Ed. You can have your job back 
when you want it,” he promised and Ed thanked him. 
But after he left Ed never came back and we wondered 
what luck he was having. 


After that, I forgot him until last night. I was going 
home, when a snappy sedan drove up to the curb next to 
me “Hi, Bill, going home?” said the man in !the car. I 
looked up, and there was Ed dressed like a million dollars, 
leaning over the wheel. 


“For Pete’s sake!’ I said. ‘““What are you doing nowa- 
days, Ed?” He smiled. “City sales manager for the 
_— Castings Company,” he told me. “What are you 
doing?” 


Still at the shop,” I replied. “‘But what I want to 
know is, how do you come to be sales manager for Steel 
Castings? They’re one of the biggest firms in the 
business.” 


Ed smiled again. “Remember that book on salesman- 
ship that Luke Jones was kidding me about one day? 
Well, when I finished my salesmanship course, the Asso- 
iation I took it from gave me a choice of twenty-one jobs 
through their Free Employment Department. I got a 
wonderful job, and I had a wonderful training, so I've had 
a pretty successful time of it. They made me City Sales 
Manager three months ago at ten thousand dollars a 


year 


~LVU TEMBER, 1o3¢ 


“Good night!" I said. “‘And Luke and I are still punch- 


ing the old time clock!” 


Ed looked at me seriously. ‘“‘See here, Bill,”” he said. 
“Are you sport enough to risk two cents that you can do 
as well as I did? Then spend the two cents to write to the 
National Salesmen’s Training Association tonight and get 
their free book. Then take their course. When you have 
your diploma, their Free Employment Department will 
help you get a good sales job—every year they have calls 
for over 50,000 salesmen. Not only will they help you 
get the job, but they give you an ironclad money-back 
guarantee that you must be satisfied with the training 
received—or they refund your tuition! 


“Bill, training is the only thing you need to make you a 
wonderful salesman. That stuff that Luke Jones talks 
about, that salesmen are born, is the biggest bunk I ever 
heard. They made a salesman out of me; they can make 
a salesman—and a good one—out of nearly anyone who 
will study. Every human being is born a salesman. 
Thousands of the greatest possible kind of salesmen live 
and die without knowing their own powers. The differ- 
ence that makes the so-called born salesman successful is 
the fact that he has learned, through experience or through 
training, the fundamental selling secrets that always 
work. It’s training in those secrets, which I got from the 
N.S.T.A., that made a $10,000-a-year success out of me. 
You can master them as well as I did. Send for that little 
book tonight, and when you've got your training, come 
and see me.” 








The key to 
MASTER~- 
ALESMANSHIP 


The Highest Plud 
yfession 


wn the World 


a 


NATIONAL SALES MEN'S 
FRAINING ASSOCIATION 


Chicago 


two 





NOW SENT 
FREE 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING 


FREE—TO EVERY MAN 


A book—but what a book! Just seven ounces 
of paper and printers’ ink—but it reveals facts 
and secrets that have led hundreds of men to 
success beyond their fondest expectations! See 
for yourself—FREE—why ‘‘The Key To Master 
Salesmanship’ has increased the earning ca Without 
pacities of thousands, as a direct result of their f ‘The 
reading it! You'll know, then, how J. H. Hup 
pert of Michigan learned from its pages the 
secrets that enabled him to make $525 in one 
veel You can understand how it helped A. A 
Fidler of Alabama to raise his pay 700% 
You'll know how it made C. B. Sterling of 
Florida, an officer and manager of his Company, 
raising his pay to ten times what it was. Learn 
for yourself the REAL TRUTH about salesman 
ship. You do not risk one penny or incur the City 
slightest obligation. And since it may prove the 
turning point in your career it is certainly worth 
your while to fill out and mail the coupon be- Age 
low. Do it now! 


Name 


Address 


Dept. M-23, 


Salesmen's Training 
Dept. M-23, N. 8S. T. A. Bidg., Chicago, Ml. 


National 


details of your 


ASSOCIATION 


N.S. T. A. Bldg., 


Association, 


cost or obligation please send me free copy 


To Master Salesmanship,”’ including 
FREE EMPLOYMENT service. 


Occupation a 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Nov. 2, 1889. 
the land before the United States bought 


sold Canada to Great Britain, Feb. 10, 
France sold the southwestern portion to 
Nov. 3, 
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North Dakota and South Dakota into I 


souri and bits of it in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Nebraska. Population, 1890, 190,083; 
sus), 646,872. Percentage of urban populat 
of 2,500 and over), 1900, 7.3; 1910, 11.0; 





THE CELEBRATED JUMPING FROG OF CALAVERAS COUNTY 
With a Critical Introduction by John Erskine 


WHEN You SEND Your Boy AND GIRL TO COLLEGE 


WANTED: 15,000,000,000 TREE 
LIVINGSTON BROTHERS: Conclusion 


IN Honor OF THE SONS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


orTH Dakota: The 39th State, admitted to the Union 
England, France and Spain had owned 


Louisiana Purchase, April 30, 1803. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany of England, under its charter of May 2, 
claimed the northeastern portion. The French re- 
linquished all claims to this upper section when it 


1762, bought it back again, Oct. 1, 
and resold it to the United States as part of Louisi- 


lished by treaty with Great Britain, Oct. 20, 1818. 
Congress organized on Mar. 2, 1861, what is now 


Territory. Before that it had been included in Louisiana, Mis- 
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THE STARS IN THE FLAG 


70,837 sq. miles. Density of population (1920 U. S. Census), 
9.2 per sq. mile. Rank among States (1920 U. S. Census), 
36th in population, 16th in area, 38th in density. Capital, Bis- 
marck (1920 U.S. Census), 7,122. Three largest cities (1920 
U. S. Census), Fargo, 21,061; Grand Forks, 14,- 
010; Minot, 10,476. Estimated wealth (1923 U.S. 


it as part of the 


1670, 


Census), $2,467,772,000. Principal sources of 
1763. wealth: All crops (1920 U. S. Census) valued at 
Spain, $301,782,000, the leaders being wheat, $147,606,- 


ooo; cereals—rye, barley and corn—$147,606,000 ; 
hay, $56,000,000; flaxseed, $13,000,000; livestock 
(1922) valued at $98,225,000; manufacturing out- 
put, flour and grain products, $18,593,937; butter, 
$10,313,904. North Dakota first grew the world- 
famed No. 1 Northern Hard Wheat. North Da- 
kota had 27,333 men and women in service during the World 
War. State motto, Liberty and Union, Now and Forever, 
One and Inseparable. Origin of name: Named for the Da- 
kotah Indians. It is a Sioux name meaning “Alliance of 
friends.” Nicknames: Sioux, Flickertail. 


1800, 


estab- 





Jakota 


Iowa, Minnesota 
1920 (U. S. Cen- 
ion (communities 
1920, 13.6. Area, 
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HELLO,AMERICA! 


ROM the home 
town of Paul Revere 
there will echo out over 
the United States on 
the night of September 18th a radio program that will be 

heard by possibly fifty million Americans—the largest audience 
hich has ever listened to a radio broadcast. From ten to eleven- 
thirty o’clock, Eastern Standard Time, on a Thursday evening, 
the radio industry will concentrate all its resources on the effort 
to make this national broadcast a remarkable event. The pro- 
gram will carry to the whole country the message of the Twelfth 
National Convention of The American Legion to be held in 
Boston from October 6th to October oth 
Just as the Boston convention will be, in keeping with the 
conventions which have gone before, America’s greatest national 
pageant, so will the radio program on September 18th be a radio 
view of all sections of the country. Not only from Boston will 
the Legion’s addresses and musical choruses go out, but from a 
half dozen other cities throughout the country also will come 
idresses and state songs sung by Legionnaires. all a part of the 
single program. To make all this possible. the Victor Division of 
the R. C. A. Victor Company, Inc., and the National 
Broadcasting Company are placing their technical re- 
sources at the disposal of the Boston convention 
orporation and are paying all costs. It is expected 
that in the radio hook-up for the Legion program 
more stations will be tied together than ever before 
in radio history. The stations will include all those 
in the red and blue networks of the National Broad- 
casting Company and the Pacific Coast chain and 
supplementary stations. The magnitude of the broad- 
cast is reflected by the fact that wire charges alone 
will be $25,000. 
National Commander O. L. Bodenhamer will call 
upon all posts of The American Legion and units of 
The American Legion Auxiliary to hold special meet- 
ings on the night of September 18th for the purpose 
of hearing the elaborate Legion program. The 17.300 
posts and units have a combined membership of more 
than a million and a quarter persons 
Faneuil Hall, “The Cradle of Liberty,” will be the 
principal broadcasting studio in Boston for the na- 
tional program, but parts of the program will be 
broadcast from Bunker Hill Monument. Dorchester 
Heights and the tower of the Old North Church. all 
places of resounding memory in American history 
One thousand Boston Legionnaires will sing Legion 
ind wartime songs in Faneuil Hall. They will be 
accompanied by a famous New England Legion band 
Calvin Coolidge, former President of the United 
States, has been invited to speak from Boston, and it 
is hoped that President Hoover will be able to speak 
from Washington. National Commander Bodenhamer 
will stand before the microphone in Chicago. In Port- 
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Portland 


‘ land, Oregon, and 
By Paul HH. Hines Maine, ye eo in 


New York City, in Florida, and 

in a Texas city, Legion leaders 
and choruses of Legionnaires will contribute their parts to the 
general program. Great care will be taken to insure accurate 
timing of each feature of the hour-and-a-half program, so there 
will be no annoying waits between features 

Governors of many States are included in those who have been 
invited to address the Legion’s great radio audience. Among those 
invited are Alfred E. Smith, former Governor of New York 
Governor Frank Allen of Massachusetts and the Governors of 
Oregon, Maine, California and Texas. Other speakers will in 
clude Mayor Curley of Boston, Carroll J. Swan, President oi 
the National Convention Corporation, and John J. O’Connell 
Commander of the Department of Massachusetts. It is expected 
that Graham McNamee will be the announcer. 

The tentative program begins with the wartime and Legion 
songs sung to band accompaniment by one thousand Legion 
naires in Faneuil Hall. Other entertainment features will be in 
cluded in the Faneuil Hall portion of the program, as well as 

addresses by Calvin Coolidge and other Massachu 
setts notables. In order would follow the features 
broadcast from New York City, Washington, Chicago 
Portland, Oregon, Portland, Maine, San Francisco 
Texas, Florida, from the top of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment (shown in the photograph on this page), from 
Dorchester Heights and from the Old North Church 
In odd moments of the radio program, Boston will 
tell the rest of the country the important things it is 
planning for the Legion’s convention. No Legionnaire 
who has ever attended any Legion national conven 
tion will need to be persuaded that the Boston con- 
vention will be worth attending. He will know that 
the Boston convention will be, as every other Legion 
convention has been, a highly colorful mingling of 
hosts of men from all States. A Legion convention 
makes its own atmosphere, quite different from any 
other gathering of Americans. Just to see and be a 
part of a Legion convention city crowd is an experi 
ence that stands out in any lifetime. When this inevi- 
table glamor handed down from other years is placed 
upon the richness of Boston’s own historic past and 
Boston’s picturesque distinctiveness as an American 
city, the product is bound to be a 1930 Legion na- 
tional convention which will endure in history 
President Hoover is expected to attend the conven- 
tion in Boston. There will be other celebrated guests 
Their addresses will be broadcast, and the eyes of 
the whole United States will turn toward Boston 
The national convention parade on the second day 
of the convention will reveal to New England many 
surprising things about the forty-eight States whose 
hosts will pass in musical procession for four hours 




















The John Haneock Mutual a i 


Life Insurance Company 
Sends Hymn ‘‘Americea” 
To Every Legion Post 


a visiting Boston 
during the Convention will find interest in 
the historic Park Street Church, where the 
hymn “America” was first sung almost 
100 years ago. This interest will be 
heightened by the fact that the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company is 
sending to every Legion post a facsimile 
copy of this famous hymn as written and 
autographed by the author. A copy of the 
verses in the author's handwriting is in the 
possession of this company, where it may 


be seen by anyone interested. 


A.L.M. 








JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


SOMETHING TO 










OVER SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS IN BUSINESS 





SEE ee in Boston « 


SOMETHING 
TO OWN 


Facsimile reproduction of 
Hymn “America,” as written 
and autographed by Samuel 
Francis Smith. 





Lured by the sound of children’s voices, a young 
theological student entered the doors of the Park 
Street Church in Boston, on the fourth of July, 1832. 


To his amazement he recognized the verses of a 
patriotic hymn which he himself had put to paper 
and set to the heroic measures of a melody which had 
fired the blood of many peoples the world over. 


“America” was then being sung for the first time 
by the school children of Boston, while its author stood 
spellbound, recalling the conditions under which he 
had been inspired to write its words. 


A few months before, Lowell Matson, a distin- 
guished musician, turned over to Samuel Francis 
Smith for translation some song books used in Con- 
tinental schools. Mr. Smith was then a student at the 
Andover Theological School. 


While making his translations Smith, as he himself 
recounts it, lingered over “a tune which attracted me 
by its simple and natural movement and fitness for 
children’s choirs.” Glancing at the words at the foot 
of the page he saw that they were patriotic and was 
instantly inspired to write a patriotic hymn for his 
own country. 


Thus, in February, 1832, was “My Country, "Tis of 
Thee,” written and sent to Mason, who, unknown to 
its author, immediately arranged for its first recital 
on the coming Independence Day. 
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The CELEBRATED 
JUMPING FROG of 
CALAVERAS COUNTY 


By Mark Swain 


Introduction by John Erskine 


IXTH in a series of 

Representative 
American Short Stories 
and with Critical Intro- 
ductions by the Author 
of ““The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy,” “Gala- 


had” and ‘“‘Uncle Sam.” 


HIS famous story was the first of Mark Twain’s writings 
» to bring him fame. It appeared in the Saturday Press of 

November 18, 1865, and at once delighted the country 

with what the critics of the day agreed was a new note 
in our literature. Whether it would make the same impression if 
it appeared for the first time now, we may doubt. In the inter- 
vening decades we have grown accustomed to less obvious humor, 
and we have become satiated with stories of local color. Yet the 
incident of the frog, as Mark Twain told it, has certain great 
qualities which keep it alive; even today it is known abroad as 
well as in our own land, and generally rated, for reasons which we 
shall mention, among the masterly fables of the world. 

In fact, many readers have seen a fundamental resemblance 
between it and the fables of Aesop—the same economical state- 
ment of concrete details, the same shrewd understanding of 
human nature on its unheroic levels, the same essential good 
humor. In a volume called “How to Tell a Story and Other 
Essays,” Mark Twain published a paper called “The Private 
History of The Jumping Frog Story.’”’ He had had his attention 
called, he said, to an ancient Greek version of the same incident. 
There it was, practically word for word, as he had written it, 
though he was innocent of Greek and had never heard of this 
original. Later he learned, to his relief, that this Greek text was 
only a translation of his own story, made by a famous scholar to 
brighten the classroom for his students. Turned back into the 
old language, however, the history of “The Jumping Frog” 
seemed a blood brother to the fables of antiquity. 

For Mark Twain the importance of this little sketch was so 
great that he provided his biographer with as accurate an account 
of its genesis as he could recall. When he was mining in California 
in the early sixties, he and his partners made the acquaintance of 
an odd character named Ben Coon, who recited innumerable 
adventures in a monotonous voice. One of the stories he told was 
of a miner who had a jumping frog. He liked to bet all comers 
that his frog could jump further than any other frog on earth. 
One day he met a stranger who was willing to accept the chal- 
lenge, but who unfortunately had no frog. In the zest of sport 
the challenger offered to find a frog for him, but while he was gone 
on this friendly errand, the stranger did the challenger wrong in 
the manner described in Mark Twain’s story. In Mark Twain’s 
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notebook there is a memorandum of this anecdote, made at the 
time. 

Shortly afterward, his friend Artemus Ward came to California 
and asked him if he hadn’t something to contribute to a volume 
of humorous sketches which Ward was about to publish. Mark 
Twain said he had nothing, but repeated Ben Coon’s story. 
Ward pleaded with him to write it up. It appears that Mark 
Twain did not get the sketch written in time for the proposed 
volume, and ior that reason it came out first in the Saturday 
Press, under the title of “Jim Smiley and His Jumping Frog.” 

A year or so later the story was translated into French by 
Thomas Bentson, and published in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
If Mark Twain was amazed to find his work anticipated in sup- 
posed ancient Greek, he had another and more mixed sensation 
when he saw its Doric style converted into polite French phrases, 
which conferred an unexpected and unwanted dignity upon the 
homely incident, and managed to leave out those elements of sly 
humor which season the original. In a volume called ‘Sketches 
New and Old” he recorded his amazement at the figure he cut in 
this translation, and to justify his point reprinted the French 
with a delightful retranslation back into English. By this ar 
rangement he got a new effect from the old material. His re 
translation of the French, atrociously and intentionally literal 
is amusing in itself, and carried important satirical implications 

As it first appeared—that is, without the French version and 
the retranslation—the qualities of the story are simple and eas\ 
to name. The incident is told strictly from the outside, as though 
reader and author both were looking on, and trying not to com 
ment. This objective manner is natural to us when we gossip 
about our neighbors; it is the manner of old myths and of folklore, 
and it is the manner of some at least of the great story-tellers of 
modern times; but in our day the fashion has favored another 
style, which discusses the characters as the story proceeds, and 
attempts to show us their motives and draw conclusions from 
their conduct. It is now difficult, it seems, for a writer to let the 
facts speak for themselves. In this little sketch Mark Twain 
5 























“Well,” Smiley says, easy and careless, * 


“he's good for one thing, I should izdge 






he can outjump 


any frog in Calaveras County’ 


proved that he had the gift, exhibited more fully in his larger 
works, of implying those parts of a story which the psychological 
writer elaborates—of suggesting to the imagination, by the plain 
recital of events, the character of the actors, their motives and 
emotions. 

If we should look up the writing of his friend, Artemus Ward, 
a humorist now too much neglected, we should see that Mark 
Twain was here improving on a method then in partial vogue. 
Artemus Ward told stories, absurd, most of them, and relying for 
their fun on slap-stick exaggeration, yet indicating character ob- 
jectively, from the outside. A large element in his popularity, 
however, came from the eccentric spelling he invented, which was 
at least a temporary amusement for the eye. From the beginning 
Mark Twain was a realist, reporting characters in a society 
which had its eccentricities, but reporting them faithfully. In 
this story Jim Smiley is represented, we feel, as he must have 
been; his conversation is set down as he must have spoken; the 
entire interest is focused in the episode 
itself, without digression or literary horse- 
play. 

It is natural for us, when we consider the 
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lives of our neighbors, to smile at their over-concern with small 
happenings, probably because their lives seem to be destitute of 
large events. The importance which others attach to things which 
we know are of little consequence never fails to arouse in us the 
pleasant sense of better fortune or of superior wisdom. On the 
other hand, in fairy stories the hero or heroine usually finds 
destiny disguised in a trivial detail—Cinderella was to be home 
by midnight; Jack couldn’t have killed the giant if his mother 
hadn’t thrown the beans out the window. With such heroes and 
heroines we identify ourselves. In other words, though we smile 
at our neighbor’s preoccupation with the unimportant, we are 
ready to believe that in our own case nothing is really trivial] 
Both points of view, I think, can be recognized in any great 
story, and for me one of the signs of greatness in ‘“The Jump- 
ing Frog” is the double pleasure it gives the reader, in the dis 
proportionate excitement over the wager, and in the knowledge 


that to the owner of the frog the excitement was not exaggerated 

In the form in which the story was later 
published, with the French version and the 
retranslation, another interest was added 
The reader could enjoy what is probabl) 
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the oldest and most persistent conceit—he could detect something 
ridiculous in the thoughts and the language of a foreigner. I 
have never made up my mind whether Mark Twain was simply 
using this old prejudice for our amusement, or whether he was be- 
ginning, even in the seventies, to poke fun, in the somewhat 
bitter style of his last years, at human stupidity. When you read 
the two versions side by side, and find yourself entertained by the 
queer figure the homely English makes in the other language, 
and when you notice in the literal retranslation that the French 
word-order is not ours—if you are honest, you will admit a mo- 
mentary mood far less broad and international than you'd like. 





I suspect that Mark Twain intended to make us uncomfort- 
able. 

For if he began by trying to report realistically the persons in 
the eccentric societies he had known in the Mississippi Valley and 
in the West, he ended by believing that in all society, if you look 
at it frankly, the most familiar elements are, from the standpoint 
of intelligence, eccentric. In his most spontaneous fooling we 
can find that searching mood of comedy which laughs as much 
because it is troubled as because it is amused. Tragedy, we are 
told, excites pity and terror. From comedy the terror is absent, 
but the pity, to some degree, remains. 


eee THE STORY --- 


N COMPLIANCE with the request of a friend of mine, 
who wrote me from the East, I called on good-natured, 
garrulous old Simon Wheeler, and inquired after my 
friend’s friend, Leonidas W. Smiley, as requested to do, 
and I hereunto append the result. I have a lurking suspicion that 
Leonidas W. Smiley is a myth; that my friend never knew such a 
personage; and that he only conjectured that if I asked old 
Wheeler about him it would remind him of his infamous Jim 
Smiley, and he would go to work and bore me to death with some 
exasperating reminiscence of him as long and as tedious as it 
should be useless to me. If that was the design, it succeeded. 

I found Simon Wheeler dozing comfortably by the barroom 
stove of the dilapidated tavern in the decayed mining camp of 
Angel’s, and I noticed that he was fat and bald-headed, and had 
an expression of winning gentleness and simplicity upon his tran- 
quil countenance. He roused up, and gave me good-day. I told 
him a friend of mine had commissioned me to make some in- 
quiries about a cherished companion of his boyhood named 
Leonidas W. Smiley—Rev. Leonidas W’. Smiley, a young minister 
of the Gospel, who he had heard was at one time a resident of 
Angel’s Camp. I added that if Mr. Wheeler could tell me any- 
thing about this Rev. Leonidas W. Smiley, I would feel under 
many obligations to him. 

Simon Wheeler backed me into a corner and blockaded me 
there with his chair, and then sat down and reeled off the monot- 
onous narrative which follows this paragraph. He never smiled, 
he never frowned, he never changed his voice from the gentle- 
flowing key to which he tuned his initial sentence, he never be- 
trayed the slightest suspicion of enthusiasm; but all through the 
interminable narrative there ran a vein of impressive earnestness 
and sincerity, which showed me 
plainly that, so far from his imagin- 
ing that there was anything ridicu- 
lous or funny about his story, he re- 
garded it as a really important mat- 
ter, and admired its two heroes as 
men of transcendent genius in finesse. 
I let him go on in his own way, and 
never interrupted him once. 

“Rev. Leonidas W. H’m, Rever- 
end Le—well, there was a feller here 
once by the name of Jim Smiley, in 
the winter of ’49—or maybe it was 
the spring of ’50—I don’t recollect 
exactly, somehow, though what 
makes me think it was one or the 
other is because I remember the big 
flume wasn’t finished when he first 
come to the camp; but any way, he 
was the curiousest man about al- 
ways betting on anything that 
turned up you ever see, if he could 
get anybody to bet on the other side; 





if there was a camp-meeting, he would be there reg’lar to bet on 
Parson Walker, which he judged to be the best exhorter about 
here, and so he was too, and a good man. If he even see a straddle 
bug start to go anywheres, he would bet you how long it would 
take him to get to—wherever he was going to, and if you took 
him up, he would foller that straddle-bug to Mexico but what he 
would find out where he was bound for and how Jong he was on 
the road. Lots of boys here has seen that Smiley, and can tell you 
about him. Why, it never made no difference to him—he’d bet 
on anything—the dangdest feller. Parson Walker’s wife laid very 
sick once, for a good while, and it seemed as if they warn’t going 
to save her; but one morning he come in, and Smiley up and asked 
him how she was, and he said she was considerable better 
thank the Lord for his inf’nite mercy—and coming on so smart 
that with the blessing of Prov’dence she’d get well yet; and Smiley, 
before he thought, says, “Well, I'll resk two-and-a-half she don’t 
any way.” 

Thish-yer Smiley had a mare—the boys called her the fifteen 
minute nag, but that was only in fun, you know, because of 
course she was faster than that—and he used to win money on 
that horse, for all she was so slow and always had the asthma, 
or the distemper, or the consumption, or something of that kind 
They used to give her two or three hundred yards start, and then 
pass her under way; but always at the fag end of the race she'd 
get excited and desperate like, and come cavorting and straddling 
up, and scattering her legs around limber, sometimes in the air, 
and sometimes out to one side among the fences, and kicking up 
m-o-r-e dust and raising m-o-r-e racket with her coughing and 
sneezing and blowing her nose—and always fetch up at the stand 
just about a neck ahead, as near as you could cipher it down. 

And he had a little small bull-pup, 
that to look at him you’d think he 
warn’t worth a cent but to set 
around and look ornery and lay for 
a chance to steal something. But as 
soon as money was up on him he was 
a different dog; his under-jaw’d be 
gin to stick out like the fo’castle of 
a steamboat, and his teeth would un- 
cover and shine like the furnaces. 
And a dog might tackle him and 
bully-rag him, and bite him, and 
throw him over his shoulder two or 
three times, and Andrew Jackson 
which was the name of the pup 
Andrew Jackson would never let on 
but what /e was satisfied, and hadn’t 
expected nothing else—and the bets 
being doubled and doubled on the 
other side all the time, till the money 
was all up; and then all of a sudden 
he would grab that other dog jest by 
the j’int of his hind leg and freeze to 








and if he couldn’t, he’d change sides. 
Any way what suited the other man 
would suit Aim—any way just so’s he 
got a bet, he was satisfied. But still 
he was lucky, uncommon lucky; he 
most always come out winner. He was always ready and laying 
for a chance; there couldn’t be no solit’ry thing mentioned but 
that feller’d offer to bet on it, and take ary side you please, as I 
was just telling you. If there was a horse-race, you’d find him 
flush or you’d find him busted at the end of it; if there was a dog- 
fight, he’d bet on it; if there was a cat-fight, he’d bet on it; if there 
was a chicken-fight, he’d bet on it; why, if there was two birds 
setting on a fence, he would bet you which one would fly first; or 


He says, ‘‘One—two 
and the feller touched 
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it—not chaw, you understand, but 
only just grip and hang on till they 
throwed up the sponge, if it was a 
year. Smiley always come out win- 
ner on that pup, till he harnessed a 
dog once that didn’t have no hind legs, because they’d been sawed 
off in a circular saw, and when the thing had gone far enough, and 
the money was all up, and he come to make a snatch for his pet 
holt, he see in a minute how he'd been imposed on, and how the 
other dog had him in the door, so to speak, and he "peared sur 
prised, and then he looked sorter discouraged-like, and didn’t try 
no more to win the fight, and so he got shucked out bad. He give 
Smiley a look, as much as to say his (Cowtinued on page 50) 
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ANN’SA, the Cherokees 
called him in the days when 
they were lords of the Unakas 
and the Blue’ Ridge 
Yann’sa the Very Great Bull. 

They gave this name not to him 
alone but to his race. It was their name for the buffalo, just as 
Awi Agwa was their name for the elk and Klandaghi their name 
for the puma. But this is not the story of Yann’sa’s race. It is the 
story of a great buffalo bull, Yann’sa of the Hills, who came home 
from exile to claim once more the kingship of the valley where he 
was born; and it begins on the April morning after his home- 
coming, when Yann’sa, sleeping the sleep of utter weariness in 
the canebrake of Reedy River, opened his eyes to find himself face 
to face with the strangest battle of his career. 

He did not at the instant of awakening see his enemy. Outside, 
it was broad day; in the small circular opening in the canebrake 
where the buffalo bull was lying, the light was still dim. Yann’sa 
observed with indifference the brightening of the daylight. 
Through all the prodigious bulk of him a numbing languor ex- 
tended, the languor following a journey of nearly three hundred 
miles. Under the bushy hair of his forehead, matted and caked 
with blood, a bullet from the rifle of an Indian hunter lay flat- 
tened against his skull. Yet there was little pain now in his head 
and suddenly, as he lay on his bed of cane leaves between sleeping 
and waking, his eyes brightened, his muscles grew taut for action. 

He had become aware all at once of a strange apparition. In 
front of him a straight, narrow path led away through the brake, 
a path that was really a tunnel, since the arching tips of the canes 
met overhead and formed a roof. In this path a long, gaunt, 
yellow-brown beast—a big male puma—sat on its haunches, 
motionless as a graven image, gazing steadily at Yann’sa out of 
pale yellow, coldly glittering eyes. 

The giant bull made no move, and, except for a slight twitching 
of its tail, the great gaunt cat was like a statue carved from golden 
bronze. A slow anger stirred in Yann’sa, such anger as irritates 
Majesty when some impudent upstart ventures an indiscreet jest. 
Yet he remained motionless; he was too tired to rise, and, as for 
fear, he feared nothing that moved on four feet. Huge, hump- 
backed, shaggy, enormously powerful, the bison bull lay watching 
the intruder, his eyes—contemptuous, yet alert—never straying 
from the gaunt beast’s pale, steady, malevolent eyes. 
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The hunter marveled at the great bull 

fighting the pack of wolves furiously, 

grimly, silently, with alc his mighty 
strength and all his dogged courage 


It was a duel of eyes, and perhaps the puma knew it. For years 
he had been master of the Reedy River brake. The circular 
chamber, deep in the brake, in which Yann’sa lay, was the puma’s 
favorite sleeping place. Seeking his accustomed bed after his 
night’s hunting, he had found it occupied by a vast shaggy beast 
of a kind that he had never seen before. 

He halted in the path, awed by the shaggy stranger’s colossal! 
size. Cat-like, the brain behind his inscrutable eves learned mort 
than his mask-like face revealed. It learned that the huge and un 
known newcomer was not only wounded and bloody but ver 
tired, apparently so far spent that he could not rise to his feet 
It learned, too, that presently this weary colossus would fall 
asleep. Motionless on his haunches, the puma waited. At last his 
moment came. 

Yann’sa’s head dropped forward. He was dozing. His sud 
den discovery of the puma had startled him, roused him to alert 
ness, but now this had passed. He had seen many pumas; while 
the big lion-like cats sometimes preyed on buffalo calves and 
yearlings, he had never known them attack a full grown bull 
Yann’sa’s head sagged lower—he was asleep. In front of his fore 
legs, doubled under him, his bushy beard, stained and stiff with 
blood from the wound in his forehead, rested on the ground. 

Yet luck was with Yann’sa. A dead cane-stem snapped under 
the puma’s forepaw at the moment when he launched his spring, 
and the great bull’s head jerked upward. The puma landed not 
on the buffalo’s back but on his head and hump, and one of 
Yann’sa’s strong, stout horns pierced the big cat’s belly. 

The huge bull heaved to his feet, lifting the two hundred pound 
cat as though it were nothing. Bedlam broke in the canebrake; 
wild with rage, Yann’sa roared and bellowed thunderously, while 
the puma, the claws of his hind feet ripping and slashing, screamed 
with the agony of his wound. Yann’sa fought blindly, frenziedly, 
seeking only to rid himself of the puma’s weight. At each swing 
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of his tremendous neck, his horn, fixed in the puma’s belly, tore 
the great cat’s vitals. 

Round and round the shadowy chamber in the canebrake 
Yann’sa staggered, bearing his enemy sprawled upon his head 
and hump. At last, when his heart seemed about to burst, the 
buffalo dropped to his knees. The puma was dead. As Yann’sa’s 
head sank downward, the torn and bloody body of the big yellow- 
brown cat slipped from the horn that had transfixed it, slid to 
the ground and lay still. 

This was Yann’sa’s welcome to his old home—a titanic battle 
in the heart of the dim canebrake, the strangest battle that he 
had ever fought. 

He had come home to Reedy Valley, in upper Carolina, a 
monarch returned from exile. There had been a time when buffalo 
herds roamed as far east as Niagara, the falls of the Potomac and 
the pine savannahs of Georgia. In those days Yann’sa’s race had 
been lords of the eastern forests; the mighty bulls that were 
rulers of the eastern buffalo bands feared no enemy among the 
wild creatures of the American woods. But gradually, yet swiftly, 
a change had come. 

In the kingdom of the eastern buffalo a new enemy appeared— 
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the death-dealing black gunpowder brought by the white man 
from over the sea. Over a wide front, from Niagara to Georgia, 
the retreat of the shaggy herds began. Yann’sa was a two-year 
old bull when the band of which he was a member left Reedy 
Valley and moved northwestward across the Appalachian ranges 
to find a safer refuge amid the rich coves of the Cumberland in 
the virgin wilderness of Kentucky where the buffalo still grazed 
in droves of thousands and the buffalo paths were as wide as 
wagon roads. 

That was the last herd in all the eastern piedmont country, 
and fifteen years had elapsed since its retreat. In those fifteen 
years the tradition of the buffalo’s lordship had been forgotten. 
When Yann’sa, obeying some deep, subtle, potent instinct, came 
back alone across the Unakas and the Blue Ridge to Reedy Val- 
ley, following one of the old buffalo paths across the mountain 
barrier, he came as a stranger unknown to the other wild creatures 

that lived there. 

He was a king who had come back 
to claim his kingdom, a king so long 
absent that his might was no more re- 
membered by those that had been his 
vassals. He was confronted immedi- 
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ately, therefore, by a grim necessity, the necessity of re-asserting 
his sovereignty. 

A Plains bull could not have done what he did. Yann’sa was of 
the same species as the familiar buffalo of the Western Plains, but 
he belonged to a distinct race of that species, a race differing only 
slightly from the Plains buffalo in appearance, but superior to it 
in certain important respects. 

The eastern buffalo were inhabitants not of the open prairie 
but of the forest. Dwelling in the vast wilderness of trees which 
stretched from the beaches of the Atlantic to the eastern edge of 
the prairies, they lived under conditions totally unlike those pre- 
vailing on the Plains. Consequently in the great eastern forest 
a characteristic race of buffalo was (Continued on page 46) 
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By Marquis Yames 


T “Moving Town,” or, as the maps say, Julesburg, 

Colorado, the chief engineer of the Union Pacific 

Railroad swung from his private car as it came in 

from End of Track with the empty supply train. 
The chief’s form ‘was square and stocky, his clothing rough and 
soiled with dust, his countenance weathered by the suns and 
storms of many climes. 

Jack Casement, the construction boss, was on hand to give 
him greeting. 

“Are the gamblers quiet and behaving?” asked the engineer, 
whose singularly soft and deliberate voice showed an unruffled 
mind in direction of his tireless body. 

“You bet they are,” replied Jack Casement. 
there in the graveyard.” 

Jack Casement, who had commanded an infantry brigade in 
the Civil War, added that this small difficulty incident to the 
building of the first transcontinental railroad had been overcome 
with the aid of two companies of veteran Regulars. Grenville 
M. Dodge, the chief engineer, waved his approval and asked 
how the reserve of ties and fish-plates was holding out. Then 
going to the telegraph office he requested of the contractors in 
Chicago a report on the parts for the big bridge at Dale Creek 
gulch. Then he paused before a mountain of mail to read slowly 
a letter from his wife in Council Bluffs, Iowa, and write out in a 


“They’re out 
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smooth, rapid hand the reply of a lonely family man who saw 
little of home. 

Jack Casement’s assurance concerning the decorous attitude 
of the gamblers was true, of course, only by a comparison of 
their present behavior with what it had been before his inter- 
vention. Naturally, they were not all in boot hill. But some of 
the boldest of their number were there, and this had a sobering 
effect upon the conduct of affairs at The Big Tent, the fanciest 
citadel of chance in Moving Town. The moral tone of Moving 
Town had gone up several pegs and was about what it had 
been at the birth of this celebrated auxiliary to the construction 
of the U. P., at Kearney, Nebraska, 187 miles down the track. 

Kearney, the first advance base of operations, was 196 miles 
west of the grand base at Omaha. It flourished during the closing 
weeks of 1866. Two long trains a day came from Omaha, 
feeding the great dumps of rails, bolts, fish-plates, lumber, 
ready-cut timbers for the bridges and the commissary, quarter 
master and ordnance stores necessary to the army of 6,000 men 
that was driving the pathway of the iron horse westward. Two 
other daily trains carried material to the End of Track. The 
town of Kearney was a haphazard pattern of shacks and tents 
on the bank of the Platte, swarming with track gangs, graders, 
bridge men, tie choppers and trainmen; Boston Irish, Mexicans, 
busted forty-niners Indians, silent old plainsmen in leather 
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The trains, and particularly the engines, of the early days of the transcontinental railroad seem to modern 


eyes ridiculously inadequate to the job of getting over the high Sierras, but they did it. 


At the left, an emigrant 


train of covered wagons in the pre-railroad days. Both pictures are reproductions of Currier & Ives prints from 
the Robert Fridenberg collection 


shirts and Regular soldiers in blue, a con- 
siderable portion of whom had lately worn 
the Confederate gray. To provide enter- 
tainment for these were dives of every 
description. 

When the advance base moved a hundred 
miles west to North Platte the camp fol- 
lowers moved with it. In the spring of 1867 
the base shoved on to Julesburg and the 
trek of the parasites became a matter of 
routine that made ‘Moving Town” a part 
of the vocabulary of railroad construction. 
The East refused to believe what it read in 
the papers: anyhow, no regular trains could 
ever be run over a track laid down so fast. 

In the fall of 1867 Engineer Dodge pushed 
his base to a place he called Cheyenne in 
Wyoming Territory, 517 miles from Omaha 
and 6,062 feet above the level of the sea. A 
day or so later a long, chartered freight train 
pulled in at the new station, laden with 
frame houses, tents, picket fences, house- 
hold goods, roulette wheels and liquor. A 
brakeman saluted the world at large: 

“Well, gents, here’s Julesburg!” 

The Big Tent and all that went with 
Moving Town enjoyed a brisk season in 
Cheyenne; so brisk, indeed, that the con- 
viction took hold that Cheyenne was another San Francisco in 
the making. This was a conviction common to most new urban 
communities in the West, and traces of it survive in the mush- 
room oil camps of today. It had obtained at Kearney, North 
Platte and Julesburg, where fortunes had been lost in real estate 
as well as faro. Moving Town grew in size and riotousness with 
every move. When the bewildering avalanche descended upon 
Cheyenne the forlorn objects of its deserted predecessors meant 
hot a thing to those who with true western buoyancy proclaimed 
that here was to be the great, permanent city of the Rockies. 
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General Grenville M. Dodge, chief 
engineer of the Union Pacific, who 
built the road 





Wasn’t the U.P. putting up its shops there? 

In a month there were 3,000 people at 
Cheyenne, in two months 6,000. Lots sold 
for fabulous sums. The pay of 10,000 men 
whose money burned holes in their pockets 
was the circulating medium. 

But the railroad marched on. With a 
construction organization which to this day 
excites the admiration of the engineering 


world, Grenville Dodge pushed the line 
over Lone Tree Pass, hitherto believed 
insurmountable. End of Track brought 


up at a place Dodge marked for a station 
which he named Laramie City and the 
rumor came back to Cheyenne that it was 
to be the next advance base. Some of the 
more long-sighted citizens of Moving Town 
leased patches of sage brush in this Laramie 

Cheyenne was less than six months old 
when Dodge moved his base. The Big Tent 
followed immediately and that was a signal 
for a scramble among the lesser fry for choice 
locations. 

But so much had been invested in the 
prospects of Cheyenne that the situation 
was different from what it had been before 
Cheyenne was not going to be superseded 
without a fight. A vexed group of civic 
boosters called on Dodge. They did not get very far with the 
quiet young man who at thirty-four had won his major general’s 
stars in battle under U. S. Grant. 

“‘No one can prevent an exodus from an old base to a new one. 
You know that. I have said this will be the headquarters of 
the mountain division of the road. The shops will be here and a 
branch line to Denver. That’s what you had to bank on in the 


beginning and what you have to bank on now.” 
But Thomas C. Durant, the vice president of the road and a 
master of the art of political finance by 


(Continued on page 42) 
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AST week our corner druggist called me up to see whether 
I could advise him how to keep his boy in college. The 
boy, Bennie, is a pleasant, careless youngster who is 
taking a premedical course because of his father’s am- 
bition that his son should go a step ahead of himself in 
the race. But Bennie cannot keep up the strenuous premedical 


work; for the second time he has flunked out. It is only a minor 
annoyance to him, for he doesn’t relish the hard grind ahead, but 
it is a real tragedy to his father, whose money paid the bills and 
whose ambition is centered in him. Now, if he gets back into 
school—which I doubt—he will have to change his course and 
spend his father’s savings for a different aim. 

Yesterday as I passed a little beauty parlor across from the 
campus the proprietor called me in to see the first published 
article of her daughter, who is achieving distinction as a graduate 
student in psychology. She assists her mother in the shop after 
hours, and is well on the way to a position as a university in- 
structor at the same time. 

I suppose these two cases are typical of the mass of parents in 
America. Nobody knows how many Legionnaires are college 
men themselves, but all of us, now that our children are growing 
up, are thinking very seriously about sending them to college. 
One father wants his boy to enter some profession; another sees 
that the competition in a business career is tightening up, so that 
his son must compete against college-trained men; a third wants 
his son to bring the most scientific basis of agriculture back to the 
old farm. We want our modern girls to have some training to 
earn their own livelihood, and not be entirely dependent on a 
fortunate marriage. 

We know that our children will meet desirable young people in 
college, will acquire good manners, will learn to mix with the best. 
We want them to have the personal advancement and the social 
opportunity of a college training. And so we ask rather seriously 
about their chances: How much will college cost? What will my 
boy learn? How much will my girl benefit or be harmed by her 
contacts? 

Of course, I cannot answer all these questions, partly because 
conditions vary in different colleges and universities, partly be- 
cause young people themselves vary infinitely in their aptitudes 
and personalities. But I am living in a university community, 
meeting students daily as their minister and friend, helping in a 
multitude of situations; at the same time I am a faculty member 
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and thus see the university from the inside. So perhaps my an- 
swers will help some of you when your son or daughter is ready to 
go to college. 

Everybody goes to college nowadays. I am constantly sur- 
prised at the new revelations of this. Just last Thanksgiving I 
had a group of students for dinner, and did my usual trick of es- 
caping from a pretty bad job of carving the turkey by asking if I 
had a medical student in the crowd. But there wasn’t any, and 
my wife was just beginning to pity the poor turkey when one 
timid freshman, whom we had hardly noticed, spoke: ““My father 
is a butcher. Perhaps I can do it for you.”’ So the butcher’s son 
was the hero of the day, and the Thanksgiving dinner was saved 
from ruin. 

There are now over eight hundred thousand young men and 
women in institutions of collegiate grade in the United States, 
more than four times as many as twenty years ago. The women 
alone are three hundred thousand—double the number of both 
sexes in 1907. In other words, since 1900 the population of the 
United States has increased by fifty percent, while the college 
population has increased five hundred percent. Every college 
feels this, the small as well as the large, but the most crowded of 
all are the great state universities, such as Ohio State, where I am 
located. Each year over three thousand freshmen enter this uni- 
versity, of whom a third will never enter the second year. They 
come from all sorts of homes and communities, study all sorts of 
subjects; many of them do not even know why they are in college, 
and many others are lost in their new freedom and never do get 
acclimated. In this great mass the majority manage to work out 
their own destiny, with whatever assistance busy teachers and 
friends are able to give them. 

Ordinarily, the only restrictions on a young man are that he 
must attend classes and get his work done, or else leave the 
university and give his seat to somebody who will benefit by 
attendance. But now and then a freshman gets lost in the 
crowd; I am thinking of the helpless youngster who was sent me 4 
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few weeks ago by the dean of the commerce college, because he 
had cut classes for three weeks and was about to be expelled 
from the university. Certainly, he had no business being there 
if he wasn’t studying. His father would have said the same. 
But it turned out that he was registered in commerce because his 
father wanted him there, and father was footing the bills; son 
wanted to be a writer, and to study literature and languages. 
Of course he should have been caught the second day he cut 
classes, before he got hopelessly behind. On the other hand, 
he should have had the courage to be frank with his father, and 
not spoil his college career before it had really begun. He was 
simply lost in the crowd, a sacrifice to lack of frankness, and 
bad planning. 

Sometimes the loneliness of the boy or girl away from home 
for the first time is touching; sometimes it gives rise to humor. 
Last Christmas vacation there were three boys who lived so far 
away they could not go home; they roomed over a Greek restau- 
rant, and the proprietor decided to set them up to a fine break- 
fast in honor of the occasion. Two of them fell to heartily; but 
the third found that his only invitation for the holiday was no 
success—he was an orthodox Jew, and the kindly host had pro- 
vided bacon and eggs! 

This crowding and overcrowding in college means that the 
rush toward the professions is increasing beyond all bounds. 
Practically every professional school limits its entering class, and 
the medical schools especially must often select a hundred 
students out of from six hundred to a thousand candidates. As 
the professional schools are crowded, the professions also are 
showing the result, and the competition is tightening up in law, 
dentistry and all along the line, as new graduates open offices 
year after year. Many other lines, not strictly professional, feel 
the effects as well. College graduates are entering newspaper 
work, banking, farming, raising the standard and making it 
hard for an untrained man to get along. Even education is 
feeling the effect; competition is keen for college and high-school 
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positions, and many girls try each year to obtain positions in 
elementary schools, often in vain. 

For this reason practically every university or college is trying 
to limit its attendance in one way or another. There are simply 
not enough laboratories if eight hundred students register for 
the elementary course in chemistry, as they do at Ohio State 
each year. There are not enough experienced teachers for the 
thousands of new students, and some of them are discouraged 
by untrained novices. Some institutions raise their fees, which 
seems unfair to the poor but intelligent student. Others raise 
their entrance requirements, to the frequent disadvantage of the 
boy who comes from a country high school, or the one who did 
not study hard in high school but has great possibilities in college. 
The way my university has chosen is to admit as many as can 
qualify to a very simple standard, and then weed them out in the 
competition of college itself. This seems, on the whole, the 
fairest way, but it involves a tremendous waste in teaching stu- 
dents who don’t want to learn or cannot learn, and it means a great 
disappointment every time a son or daughter is sent back home. 

But if crowds of people rush to college now instead of a small 
selected class a generation or two ago, this has not resulted in 
lowering the cost of an education. Quite the contrary. Costs 
seem stabilized now at about double what they were twenty 
years ago, when I attended the University of Chicago. They 
have gone somewhat ahead of the general increase in all kinds 
of prices since the World War. Even tuition has gone up in most 
schools in order to raise the salaries of the faculty, at least a little. 
But outside expenses mark the real increase, and outside stand- 
ards are more important still. 

In my day at college I could eat in the college restaurant for 
four dollars a week; now similar food costs seven, and good food 
is a necessary matter for young growing boys and girls. Those 
who must save in their food bills often show the effects in after 
years—and I know some such students right now. But, more 
than that, if I went down town with a friend for a lark, we took 
a street car, ate a sixty cent dinner (with a great sense of ex- 
travagance), and “rushed the coop” of a show for fifty cents. 
When a student took his girl to any dance except the big annual 
prom, they went in a street car, the girl carrying her dancing 
slippers in a bag. Today the boys will go to the best restaurant 
in town on the first of the month, when funds are high, and the 
“coop” costs a dollar. At any dance (Continued on page 63) 
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UR boys went to war 
with smiles on their 
faces. Would they 
want us to come to visit 

their graves with only sorrow in 
our hearts? That wasn’t the 
spirit of our boys. We go ona 
journey of hope.” Thus an Ohio 
member of the first group of Gold 
Star mothers sent by the Govern- 
ment on a pilgrimage to their 
sons’ graves in French and Eng- 
glish soil. It was this noble 
spirit that carried these women, 
vanguard of five thousand who 
made the trip, through five 
weeks of expectancy, of sorrow, 
of joy, of hope fulfilled that the 
pilgrimage turned out to be. 
When this story is read, the 
last of the eighteen parties into 
which the pilgrimages during this 
year were divided will have set 
sail on the journey. Although 
the Act of Congress adepted on 
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Obverse and, opposite, re- 
verse of gold medal pre- 
sented to each pilgrim by 
the United States Lines 


five or six days in the vicinity of 
the cemeteries for the groups 
into which the general parties 
were broken up after reaching 
Paris. Paris was to be general 
headquarters for all parties with 
the exception of those women 
who were to visit the American 
cemetery in Brookwood, England, 
and who would stop in nearby 
London. 

From the moment each woman 
left the threshold of her home— 
whether a lowly cottage in a 
small village, a farm house or a 
home in the city—she was in 
actuality the Government’s guest. 
Railroad and Pullman transpor- 
tation, with funds to meet all 











March 2, 1929, provided that the 





traveling expenses, was furnished 





women might make the journey 
at any time before the end of the 
summer of 1933,'more than five 
thousand of the almost nine 
thousand who accepted the Gov- 
ernment’s invitation will have 
completed their visits during this 
first year. This desire to take immediate advantage of the offer 
was based perhaps on the thoughts of many that delay might 
mean eventual abandonment of a visit for which they had long 
hoped. 

The responsibility of carrying out the provisions of the act was 
delegated by Secretary of War Patrick J. Hurley to the Quarter- 
master General, Major General J. L. DeWitt, as the Cemeterial 
Division of his office is normally charged with the administration 
of the American cemeteries in Europe. It is impossible in a 
limited space even to outline what a stupendous task it was to 
contact the relatives of the 35,000 soldier dead who rest in foreign 
lands. To give an indication of the work involved, it can be 
stated that a special force of fifty-five people has been employed 
in Washington and in the matter of correspondence alone, ap- 
proximately 450,000 communications originated in this special 
office. 

After assembling the list of 14,134 women who were found to 
be eligible to make the trip, it was necessary to arrange a schedule 
to permit proper conduct of the various parties in Europe. 
Colonel Richard T. Ellis, Q. M. C., who has long been Officer in 
Charge of the American Graves Registration Service with head- 
quarters in Paris, was called upon to supply a schedule. Lack of 
satisfactory accommodations in the small towns near which the 
American cemeteries are located, necessitated that the number of 
pilgrims to be included in any one party be limited. 

The program and itineraries submitted by Colonel Ellis pro- 
vided for approximately two weeks’ stay in Europe, including 
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At the end of her four thousand mile journey, Mrs. Sophie 

Johnson of Brady, Nebraska, bows before the grave of her 

son, Joseph E. Johnson, 362d Infantry, 91st Division, in 
the Meuse-Argonne Cemetery 


to her in advance. Upon her ar- 
rival in New York City, espe- 
cially selected Army officers were 
on hand to meet her, to arrange 
for the transportation of her and 
her baggage to one of the best 
hotels, at which she was joined 
by other women from her State. 

What more natural than that these American women who were 
to journey to the graves of their American sons in American 
cemeteries overseas should be transported on ships that fly the 
American flag? The United States Lines was selected therefore as 
the transport company whose fleet was to be honored with these 
guests of the Government. Paul W. Chapman, president of the 
Lines, entered wholeheartedly into the plans and through his 
assistants and under his personal supervision, every convenience 
of his fleet of cabin ships was placed at the disposal of General 
DeWitt. As the soldiers and Marines were transported to 
Europe without consideration of their individual stations in civil 
life, so were these mothers and widows to follow that glorious 
trail in ships which have no class distinction—in ships whereon 
all would share alike. 

It was my privilege to accompany the pioneer party of women 
who left the States early in May and the story of their trip will be 
the story of the almost nine thousand who follow in their foot- 
steps either this year or during the next three summers. 

On Tuesday, May 6th, the women had been assembled in New 
York. So there should be no seeming discrimination in the order 
in which they should make the pilgrimage it was decided that 
in so far as practicable, the mothers and widows would be grouped 
by States. Precedence was established by lot. So, in accordance 
with the drawing made by Mrs. Herbert Hoover, representatives 
of the States of Nebraska, Ohio, Florida, and Kentucky pre- 
dominated in the first party, with a few scattering representatives 
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of a dozen other States who were permitted to 
fill the quota of the first sailing. 

As is true with all distinguished visitors, New 
York City gave a reception during which 
William F. Deegan, Past Department Com- 
mander of the New York Legion, had the 
pleasure of presenting to them Captain George 
Fried, Legionnaire and Commander of the S.S. 
America, which had won the honor of carrying 
this initial group to Europe. 

Pier 4 at Hoboken is not unknown to veterans 
of the A.E.F. It was from that pier that thou- 
sands of soldiers embarked and disembarked 
from the huge transport Leviathan—flagship of 
the United States Lines’ present fleet—and 
from other ships. It was fitting, therefore, that 
these members of a new Expeditionary Force of 
Peace should sail from that same pier. 

With the flags of many 
New Jersey and New 
York Legion posts and of 
other patriotic organiza- 
tions waving, with the 
16th Infantry Band and 
the Hudson County Le- 
gion Drum Corps play- 
ing stirring music, with 
hundreds of friends and 
relatives and members 
of the Gold Star Mothers 
lining the pier, the two 
hundred and thirty-one 
guests of the Government 
boarded the vessel which 
would carry them on 
their memorable voyage. 
A brief farewell cere- 
mony on deck, the lines 
were cast off and the 
America steamed down 
the bay. The farewell 
blasts from ships in the 
harbor, the fireboats with 
their glistening streams 
playing about them, the 
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fleet of Army planes 
overhead dipping in sa- 
lute, all were reminiscent 


of those days in 1919 when the A.E.F. returned. 


It was immediately evident that the army skill in transporting 
large groups had not lessened during the years since the war. 
Captain Dorris A. Hanes, Q.M.C., chosen to pilot the first group 
to France, soon had his charges settled in their comfortable 
cabins, baggage was distributed with dispatch and within the first 
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In the Somme Cemetery near 
Bony, Mrs. Margaret Wat- 
kins of Ohio (left) stands 


at the grave of her son, 
James C. Watkins, 117th 
Infantry, while Mrs. 


Theresa Chretien of Okla- 
homa places a wreath at the 
cross of her boy, Gus Chre- 
tien, who was born in 
France not far from where 
be now lies. Below, the 


identification badge given 
by the Government to each 
mother and widow 








Such scenes as the above were enacted in each of the eight American ceme- 

teries overseas during the past summer. 

found her boy's name on a cross among the more than 14,000 in the vast 
Meuse-Argonne Cemetery near Romagne-sous-Montfaucon 


This mother 1s one of many who 
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few hours everything was in shipshape order. 

Sufficient praise cannot be given to the officers 
and the crew of the America from the lowliest 
cabin boy and sailor to Captain Fried, for the 
consistent service and courtesies extended. Con- 
sidering that many in the party were well ad- 
vanced in age—more than a hundred counting 
their birthdays in the sixties and more than 
thirty of them in the seventies—some illness 
was expected. But I have it on the authority of 
Mrs. Erna Weidlich, a stewardess who truly 
“mothered” the mothers, that far less attention 
was required by these women who were used to 
caring for themselves than by the average tour- 
ists who were accustomed to and demanded 
service. Age apparently had no handicaps for 
them, if one considered the thoroughness with 
which every corner of the ship was inspected. 
Even Captain Fried’s 
quarters were not invio- 
late. But, then, the cap- 
tain invited all of them 
to visit him and in 
groups they were es- 
corted to the bridge by 
Miss Stevenson, the of- 
ficial hostess for the 
Government, and _ initi- 
ated into the mysteries 
of sailing an ocean liner. 

Ship acquaintances, so 
it is said, are easy to 
make. It was so with 
these passengers—they 
were just true, good 
home folk. Each mem- 
ber of the party wore a 
specially designed medal, 
suspended by ribbon 
from a bar on which ap- 
peared her name and 
her State. These were 
provided by the Govern- 
ment. At a dignified 
ceremony in the social 
hall, shortly after sail- 
ing, Commander Fried, 
assisted by First Officer 


Harry Manning, Captain Hanes and Lieutenant Martin J. Morin, 


assistant to Captain Hanes, presented to each woman a beautiful 
gold medal, suspended from a neck cord of our national colors, 
which was a personal gift from Paul Chapman, head of the 
United States Lines. 
certificate, commemorative of the pilgrimage, bearing messages 


With the medal was given an engrossed 
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from President Hoover, General Pershing and 
President Doumergue of France. 

From the special pilgrimage passports issued by 
the Government, it was learned that of the 220 
mothers in the party, fifty-six were of foreign birth, 
and of particular interest was the fact that of the 
foreign-born, nineteen had sent their sons to fight 
against their fatherland, Germany. Can there be 
greater proof of patriotism? Two of the women 
were of French birth, while England was repre- 
sented by five, Ireland by five, and Finland, Nova 
Scotia, Switzerland, Sweden, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Russia, Syria were among the other countries from 
which the mothers came. 

Each woman carried a small card on which ap- 
peared the name, outfit and date of death of her 
boy and the location of the grave in one of the six 
cemeteries in France which was the ultimate desti- 
nation of the travelers. In most cases these meager 



































Above, Mrs. Annie Ryan Marks of Florida, in the 
presence of General Gouraud and Mrs. Blanche C. Hill of 
Kentucky, signs the register for honored visitors, after de- 
positing wreaths on the tomb of France's Unknown 
Soldier under the Arc de Triomphe in Paris 


the least information regarding the fate of their fallen soldiers 
or of their outfits, it would be a splendid thing if all veterans 
who have such knowledge stored in their memories would en- 
deavor to transmit it to them. Many of these women can be 
contacted through the Monthly. 

Cherbourg: On the afternoon of the tenth day, the America 
steamed into the beautiful harbor which almost overnight 
during the war grew from a sleepy fishing village into an im- 
portant port for American troops and supplies. The sun, con- 
trary to doughboy recollections, was shining on France. And 
it was a France far changed from that which veterans of the 
A.E.F. remember. No longer were ships stealing in and out 
in efforts to escape lurking submarines. Cherbourg had long 
been astir waiting to greet this first group of American women 
whose sons had given their lives on French soil. 
Anchored in the outer harbor, beyond the 

breakwater, the A merica and its crew bade its 

distinguished passengers farewell. And it 
was with sincere regret that the ship’s 
officers and crew wished the women 
Godspeed. Passport formalities were 
gone through with dispatch and the 
transfer was made to the tender 
which was to carry them to the 
pier. The first greetings were 

from a fellow American, Fred H. 

Houck, vice consul in Cherbourg. 

France— where their boys had 

fought and died. Nearing that 

land, sacred to them, was the first 

emotional ordeal for the visitors. It 
was with mingled feelings of sorrow 
and happiness that the women viewed 
the crowds on the pier and on the oppo- 
site quais, their flag and the French flag 
flying together, hearing the local Cher- 
bourg band, I’Union Lyrique, playing the 





After visiting her boy's grave in 
the Aisne-Marne Cemetery, Mrs. 
Lydia Lindsey of Obio, pauses 
before the monument erected in 
Belleau Wood to the unknown dead. 
Right, Colonel Richard T. Ellis, 
host to the pilgrims in France, 
bids goodbye to his guests 


facts were all that any of them had 
regarding the deaths of their boysand 
they eagerly sought such additional in- 
formation as might be available. One 
great source of this information was 
Colonel Lorenzo D. Gasser, Executive 
Officer to the Chief of Infantry, and Legion- 
naire of Galbraith Post in Cincinnati, who ac- 
companied the party as the personal representa- Star Spangled Banner and then the Marseil- 
tive of General DeWitt to check the plans for the voy- laise. As the tender drew closer there could be dis- 
age and the visit overseas, which had been made, and to tinguished, prominent in the group, somberly-clad French 
suggest any improvements. Colonel Gasser had served with the mothers and widows who proudly bore losses like those of their 
Second Division during the war. He was continually surrounded visitors. 
by mothers eager to benefit from his knowledge of outfits’ activi- The ceremony in the pier was brief and simple. M. Jules Le 
ties in the fighting zones. Mrs. Gasser, who accompanied the  Brettevillois, mayor of Cherbourg, C. T. Quoniam, president of 
colonel, and Mrs. Hanes both accomplished much in making the the Chamber of Commerce, General Virillon, representing the 
sea voyage pleasant for the mothers. Union Nationale des Combattants, and M. Luchaire, the sous- 
When it is considered how eagerly these mothers and widows, prefect, made short addresses of welcome. These speeches were 
even after the long period of years since the war, appreciate even translated by R. E. Hartwell, personal secretary to Colonel 
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member, may well be proud of her contribution to 
the success of Colonel Ellis’ plans. 

At the three largest cemeteries, the Meuse- 
Argonne, the St. Mihiel and the Oise-Aisne, rest 
houses were constructed to supplement the recep- 
tion rooms in the houses occupied by the super- 
intendents. Hostesses, selected from among 
American women in Paris by Mrs. Richard T. 
Ellis, were also provided to assist the superinten- 
dents and their wives in the entertainment of the 
visitors. 

France had had an early spring this year and 
Normandy, famed for its cider, champagne and 
cheeses, was as beautiful as most French country- 
sides can be under brilliant sunshine. But over- 
heard comments in the train compartments echoed 
those of the soldiers who had seen France twelve 
years ago. “It’s mighty pretty all right, and quaint 
—but out in Ohio or Nebraska or Kentucky or down 
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Nearing the end of their pilgrimage, the mothers and 
widows leaving a United States Lines ship at Cherbourg 
for the tender which landed them on French soil 


Richard T. Ellis, who had accompanied the colonel to Cher- 
bourg. Brief response on behalf of the mothers was made by 
Mr. Hartwell, who is a member of Paris Post of the Legion, 
as is the colonel. 

Upon stepping onto French soil, Colonel Ellis and his staff 
of officers, doctors, nurses and interpreters took charge of the 
party. The task of transporting the party overseas was suffi- 
ciently great, but it was overshadowed by that of caring for 
them in a foreign land. Months before the sailing of the first 
party, Colonel Ellis, with the assistance of his secretary and 
of his chief clerk, Daniel F. Gibbs, Past Department Adjutant 
of the Department of France of the Legion, with their staff 
had opened pilgrimage headquarters in Paris. 

It was their task to make contracts with hotels in Paris and 
in the larger cities near the American cemeteries in Europe 
where the mothers to visit those cemeteries would stop during 
their visits. It was their duty to provide bus transpor- 
tation and efficient drivers for the groups from 
Paris to the headquarters towns selected. 
Forty especially selected Army officers had 
been detailed from the States to com- 
mand each group and it was the task of 
the Paris headquarters to see that 
those officers received their instruc- 
tions and that they learned of the 
countryside through which they 
would be transported and to be 
ready with facts regarding the 
cemeteries and the battlefields and 
tobe prepared toanswer the dozens 
of questions which would be asked. 

When it is considered that Paris 
Post of the Legion numbers a thou- 
sand members—American veterans 
who have lived during the greater part 
of the past twelve years in France—it 
can be understood that sufficient men to 
act as guides and interpreters were readily 
available. But the greatest care was taken 
in selecting the right sort of men from this 
group. If anyone doubts the selections made, sup- 
pose he question one of the mothers who made the pil- 
grimage this past summer. 

Nurses must also be in readiness. The duty of selecting these 
women from among the American and French registered nurses, 
most of whom were connected with the American Hospital and 
other hospitals in and about Paris, devolved upon Captain 
Blanche S. Rulon, Assistant Superintendent of the Army Nurse 
Corps, who had been detailed from Washington for this express 
purpose. Jane A. Delano Post, of which Captain Rulon is a 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Hutchings, age 
92, the oldest Gold Star Mother, 
leaving with the Godspeed of 
Adjutant L. J. Burton, Captain 
Bill Erwin Post, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Left, Mrs. Eliza Johnson, 
Massachusetts, before the church at 
Belleau, reconstructed as a me- 
morial to the 26th Division, with 
which her son fought 


in Florida,”’ according to which one of 
the group happened to be speaking, 
“we have just as pretty a country.” It 
was a variation of the old A.E.F. story of 
the doughboy who said that “he wouldn’t 
give an acre of his farm for the whole of 
France.” 
Amusing, too, was the attitude with which these 
women contacted their first French food. All in all, it 
passed judgment, but at the end of dinner, each table at which 
four mothers had sat still bore four almost-full cups of French 
coffee. That strong, black, syrupy liquid was not to their liking. 
It was late evening when the boat train pulled into the Gare des 
Invalides—a station reserved principally for the reception of 
distinguished individuals and royalty. Realizing the fatigue of 
the women and the emotional stress, the formal greeting to Paris 
was confined to a very brief address made (Continued on page 52) 
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or God and country ,we associate ourselves together r for the : following purposes: To uphold and de end the Constitution 

of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent icanism ; 

to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 
munity,stateand nation; to combat the of! both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of? might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth ;to safequard and transmit to ee the principles of justi and ; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutua helpfulness — Preamble to the itution of The American Legion. 
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Safety in the Air 
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HE other day in Chicago a young college 
graduate conducted an interesting ex- 
periment. He held that an intelligent 
person could learn to fly entirely by 
theory. For seven years he had studied 
the principle of operating an airplane in 
flight. Throughout that period he had 

itched to get into the air, yet declined to go up, even as 

a passenger, because of his obsession about his theory. 

He did talk extensively with experienced pilots and he 

did study the mechanical details of various types of 

airplanes. Before he went up he wrote and had printed 

a chronological brochure on how he would control his 

machine from the moment the blocks were pulled from 

before the wheels of the landing gear until he landed. 

The day came to test his theory. With the neophyte 
at the stick, the plane did leave the ground. But not 
for long. After traveling some two hundred yards it 
crashed back to earth, turning turtle. A chagrined 
and slightly bruised young theorist crawled from the 
cockpit to admit that it couldn’t be done—by him. 

Of course, it had been done. The Wrights and a 
score of other flying pioneers taught themselves to fly. 
Like every other baby, the aviation infant had to 
creep before it could walk. 

But the airplane will observe its twenty-seventh 
birthday on December 16th of this year. It can no 
longer be treated as a baby. Considerably more than 
six thousand privately owned airplanes are being flown 
in the United States today. Transport planes are 
carrying passengers and mail something more than one 
hundred thousand miles every day. The mileage of 
pilots flying on business, pleasure and training trips 
daily cannot be estimated. 

Yet because human flight is still spectacular to most 
laymen, many good citizens are loath to believe that it 
is not a highly dangerous undertaking. Almost any 
day one can pick up a newspaper and read of one or 
more air fatalities; sometimes several such items are 
grouped together. The result is a somewhat distorted 
picture of the perils of aviation. Flying, since its re- 
nascence in 1927, has been prominent in the world’s 
spotlight. Asan industry it cannot complain of adverse 
publicity when it receives so much desirable advertis- 
ing free of charge. Details of an airplane crash in 
which one or twoare killed are sent out nationally by the 
wire press services because air deaths are still a novelty. 
It takes the death of a whole busload of motor pas- 
sengers to command the same attention. If the auto- 
mobile deaths of the nation were summarized as are 
air fatalities it would be easy to create in the public 
mind the same fear of automobiling as now prevails in 
some minds toward flying. 





It would be going rather too far, of course, to make 
the dogmatic assertion that flying is absolutely safe 
today. Admittedly it has its dangerous aspects. 
But for that matter so does home life. A fourth of the 
accidents that insurance companies compensate for 
occur in homes—a fall on icy front steps, a trip on the 
cellar stairs, a skid in a bath tub, burns in the kitchen. 
Absolute safety is nowhere. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics of the United States 
Department of Commerce is responsible for maintain- 
ing standards of safety in all phases of flying—and it 
is doing a mighty good job of it, occasional newspaper 
items to the contrary notwithstanding. 

In the first place no would-be aviator can be ac- 
cepted for flying instruction until he has passed an 
exacting physical and mental test. The school he at- 
tends is also regulated by the same bureau. The flying 
equipment he will use is carefully checked; his instruc- 
tors are subject to rigid approval. Provided the stu- 
dent masters the flying course, he is then licensed as 
a private pilot. That means that he is qualified to 
take only himself into the air. 

It has been found that only one out of five fliers li- 
censed as private pilots possesses mental and physical 
requirements to advance to the two higher grades of 
licenses, limited commercial and transport. Limited 
commercial pilots may carry passengers for pay on 
short aerodrome hops. They should not be depended 
on for long cross-country flights. That is the field of 
the expert—the transport pilot. 

The same precautions that apply to pilots also apply 
to airplanes, engines, gliders, parachutes. Every new 
plane which is offered for sale to the public, every motor, 
every glider, every parachute, must first obtain an Ap- 
proved Type Certificate from the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics. The standards are high. When you see an air- 
plane bearing the letters NC before its license number 
you may be reasonably sure that it is a safe plane to 
fly in. If the man who will fly it shows you a license 
as a transport pilot your assurance of safety is doubled. 

Why then, you may ask, despite these precautions, 
do airplane accidents still occur? The answer is the 
same as in any field of endeavor—the human element. 
The Bureau of Aeronautics investigates every airplane 
accident. It does not make its findings public in de- 
tail, but it classifies them as to responsibility. The 
number of failures of motive power plants, or struc- 
tural design, on approved-type planes flown by ex- 
perienced pilots is amazingly small. The greatest 
cause of accidents is “error of judgment”’ on the part 
of the pilot. The human element! There is no way to 
safeguard that. Captains of ocean liners and locomo- 
tive engineers involved in disasters often are equally 
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culpable, except that the airplane pilot must think 
faster in an emergency because he is guiding a faster- 
traveling vehicle. 

Technical engineers are working in a hundred labo- 
ratories to improve the safety of flying. They are per- 
fecting and refining structural design and motive 
plants toward that end. Their contributions in the 
last three years have been truly amazing. Yet here 
once more one encounters the human element. The 
airplane which won a $100,000 prize for safety only a 
few months ago, in a contest open to the world, cracked 
up recently in landing. “The fool-proof plane” could 
not withstand an unfortunate combination of events. 

Trial and error over a period of years have estab- 
lished in the minds of many air-experts that the multi- 
motored plane is not the infallible aerial vehicle that 
it was supposed to be. The tendency in air transport 
is to return to single-engined planes. 

Weather still is an obstacle to ideal air transport, 


particularly fog. But then, last winter many ocean 
liners were anchored outside New York Harbor for 
days because of fog. Ferries, river and lake boats, 
trains, motor cars, must slow down for the same rea- 
son. With the aid of radio the airplane has made more 
progress in combating fog in the past two years than 
other transport agencies in their entire history. 

The world has learned much about safety in flying 
in the past three years. Many theories that seemed 
axiomatic have been disproved. Many dreams that 
seemed fantastic have been made practicable. Trial 
and error, plus time, are the only reliable teachers in 
the science of flying, as in every science. 

Against the untested theories of many such as the 
youth in Chicago there stands a record of achievement 
in aviation that will bear the most rigid scrutiny. 
Every accident—and the total compared to miles safe- 
ly flown is surprisingly small—contributes something 
to make flying a little safer. 
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E STOOD, I 

remember, on 

a wind-swept 

knoll in north- 
ern France, in the midst of 
what once had been a thrifty 
forest. But not now. Two 
weeks of almost unceasing 
bombardment had _trans- 
formed those long lines of 
beech, oak and chestnut into 
a shambles of twisted, broken snags and shattered 
stumps. Even the sparse underbrush had been 
beaten into the ground. Nothing lived there. 
Nothing could live. It was desolation in- 
carnate. 

After a long moment of silence my 
friend shook his head. “Thank God, the 
old States didn’t have to take this kind 
of licking,” he said. 

And then twelve years passed. Once 
again, by some ironic gesture of fate, we 
stood together among the ruins of what 
once had been a forest, but this time the 
oaks and chestnuts of France had be- 
come the great pine lands of northern 
Michigan. This time not the guns of 
the Boche but axe and fire had created 
the desolation before us. But the result 
was not far different. The destruction 
was just as complete. 

My friend waved his hand slowly be- 
fore him. ‘You just asked me,” I re- 
member his saying, “why the Legion 
posts through this country are pushing 
for tree planting up here. There’s the 
answer.” 

It was a grim enough answer. Mile after 
mile of unproductive waste stretched out 
across that sandy level plain far as the eye 
could see. The thin grass that grew there was 
dotted by blackened trunks and stumps that 
bore witness to the existence of once-flourish- 
ing forests. The ground itself was caked and 
hard, baked by countless suns and beaten by 
lashing rains. Here and there deep gullies 
gashed their way down slopes no longer pro- 
tected by trees, and water courses were 
carving this once fertile land into an everlast- 
ing waste. One thought of China’s bare, 
parched hills. 

“There are over five million acres like this 
in our State alone,” he told me. ‘Once these 
very acres formed the foundation of the State’s 
early prosperity—now they’re wasting liabilities and they'll never 
be anything else until they’re planted and protected from fire.” 

That day I learned a great deal of what had happened to those 
vanished forests of Michigan, of Wisconsin, and Minnesota, as 
we rode slowly along. It is a story that stretches back more than 
half a century to the years when the broad Au Sable River bore, 
with each spring flood, billions of feet of red pine and white, 
driven down out of the dark forests to the world of men in the 
great days of Michigan’s lumber sovereignty. In those days men 
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By Tom Gill 














was 


Here's R. W. 
Michigan Department, one of 
the most active conservationists 


spoke of the great pine 
forests of northern Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota as ‘‘inexhaustible.”’ 
There was no end to them— 
they would last always. 

They lasted less than fifty 
years. 

An interesting half cen- 
tury, when a great deal of 
America was still in the 
making. By 1880 the forests of the Northeast 

had been bled of the best of their timber, and 
Michigan forged to the front as the foremost 
lumber-producing State, to be followed a 
short time after by Wisconsin. In those 
days, old timers will tell you, the twenty- 

mile stretch along the river from Saginaw 
to Bay City was one continuous pile of 
lumber at the close of a summer’s log- 
ging. Whole forests must have been 
piled up there—forests of such timber 
that the world may never see again. 
Great clear logs of white pine and red— 
logs without a blemish. Naturally all 
this timber cutting meant boom times 
—only it didn’t last. Many towns that 
had sprung up were able to thrive just 
so long as the timber held out, but no 
longer. And while the towns prospered 
the farmers themselves prospered, so 
that practically all the settlers were de- 
pendent on the lumber industry for their 
very existence. The only towns where 
men could buy supplies or sell products 
were the mill towns. Practically the only 
roads and railroads were those built to re- 
move the timber. As a result, all of the towns 
and cities that sprang up, mushroom-like, 
around the sawmills and the wood-factories 
were doomed to decline and extinction with 
the passing of the forests that supported 
them. 

After the pine was exhausted, Michigan 
developed markets for its hemlock and hard- 
woods, but soon even this came to an end, 
and by 1923 not a single sawmill in the Sagi- 
naw Valley was cutting pine. Only a very 
few were cutting hardwoods. In less than a 
hundred years over ninety percent of the 
original forest had been destroyed. As a re- 
sult of all this, today Michigan has over five 
million acres of desolate forest land, so closely 
cut-over, and so ravaged by fire, that future 
forests are impossible unless planted by man. There is about 
the same amount of idle acres in Minnesota and probably seven 
million in Wisconsin. A vast area of desolation—a domain lying 
idle, waiting for the hand of the planter—and the staggering total 
of the trees needed to do the job reaches about fifteen billion. 

My friend told me of one village that thirty years ago pos- 
sessed a large wood-working factory and sawmill. Work was 
plentiful, and everyone prospered—while the forests lasted. But 
when the timber disappeared, the people themselves scattered, 
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right, of 
course, about human inability to 
make a tree, but Legionnaires all 
over the country are helping by 
setting them out to bring back the 
grandeur and glory of the forests. 
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Not northern France of 1918, but the remains of a great forest in this country after years of the axe and saw, 
plus one good fire. There are twenty million acres of denuded forest land in the States bordering on the Great 
Lakes, so the forestry development field is not overcrowded 


and business came to a standstill. The same tale 
can be told of numerous other towns. The 
farmers themselves, many of them, de- 
pend on the forests for work in winter to 
tide them over the long unproductive 
period between harvest time and 
planting. Take away his winter 
activity and you condemn his 
farm to abandonment. That is 
one of the reasons why you see 
too many “For Sale’’ signs on 
these northern Lake States 
farms. 

The war has made a differ- 
ence in the public acceptance 
of that sort of thing. Before 
the Big Parade we were in- 
clined to look at forest de- 
struction with a shrug. There 
it was—a great waste, of 
course, and bad for the country, 
—still, what could be done about 
it? But the returned soldier has 
injected a new point of view. He 
is inclined to the belief that a great 
deal can be done about it. Since the 
war there has been more agitation than 
ever before, more protests against this 
waste of millions of fertile acres that, if 
properly treated, would not only add to 
the resources of the nation, but would 
bring back the means of livelihood and 
prosperity that was once their heritage. 
Many were inclined to believe that money 
spent to bring back those forests should be 
looked at not in the sense of an expenditure which, once spent, is 
gone, but in the light of an investment which, as the years pass, 
should yield increasing dividends. 

And some of those returning veterans had seen what the little 
town of Zurich, in Switzerland, has done. Zurich owns a forest 
that has been cut and regrown for more than six hundred years. 
Year after year it has furnished timber and occupation to the 
people so abundantly that it pays every cent of the taxes re- 
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Tree planting crew getting ready to set 

out white pine seedlings in the furrows. 

The furrow helps hold the moisture 

and prevents choking of the young tree 
by grass and weeds 


quired to run the city government. Others had 

seen what France and Germany were able to 
do with soil not so fertile and climate not 
so favorable as is our own in the Lake 

States. They had seen, over there, 
the possibilities of forestry. Many 
of them, at the call of enlistment, 
had come out of the woods, had 
made woods work or forestry 

their profession, and when once 

again they came back, it was 
to resume their old calling. 
But with a difference. This 
time they looked on these 
useless acres with new eyes, 
for they knew now that some- 
thing could be done to re- 
establish a forest cover and 
bring those barren stretches 
back to productivity. And all 
this is the reason why Legion 
posts throughout portions of 
Wisconsin and Michigan are tak- 
ing the leadership in a great move- 
ment to cover the ground again with 
trees. 

There is another reason too. Tree 
growing, like every other art, has its en- 
thusiasts, and Michigan has good reason 
to be grateful to two Legionnaires who 
have devoted no little of their time and 
effort to aiding their State to regain once 
more its leadership among the timber- 
producing regions of this country. Up in 
Munising, Michigan, is a member of Rod- 
erick Prato Post—Richard W. Nebel. In his spare moments he 
is a judge of the Probate Court, an attorney-at-law, and leader in 
a number of public activities. His leadership in forestry matters 
has gone a long way toward interesting in tree planting not only 
his own post and those of northern Michigan, but many of the 
posts of Wisconsin and Minnesota as well. A man of vision himself, 
he was unwilling to see this continued progressive wastage of 
valuable timberland. I remember once (Continued on page 59) 
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Chapter XIII (Conclusion) 


UT into the open they went, with the feeling of men ina 

darkened room, never knowing at what instant they 

were going to run headlong into a chair or the edge of a 

half opened door. A violent fire was suddenly opened on 

them from the left flank. The sensation of the first few minutes 

under it was horrible. The bullets zipped by about a foot above 

the ground. Blood spattered on Rupert’s sleeve, but he could 

feel no hurt, and had no idea of where he had been hit. He could 

hear men cry out, the thump of bullets striking about him, the 
whee-e-e of ricochets even above the pounding of the guns. 

The platoon, unable to retire, unable to advance, was being 
destroyed. Rupert had no experience, but he had ears, and 
there was no doubt as to what was going on. He wanted to weep. 
His whole life unrolled before him. He was a failure. 

Very well. There was now a thing to do that would balance all 
accounts. Rupert had not yet seen a German, that is, a real 
one. There had been the dead machine gun crew, at which he 
had not cared to louk, and the trembling, half-stunned prisoner. 
But he wanted to see a real Hun, in full panoply, coal scuttle hat, 
stick grenade, leather cartridge boxes, saw-toothed bayonet and 
all. He would go find one, and let events take their course. 

Cautiously he drew up his leg under him and shoved. His 
body moved forward a foot. He was still alive. He crept for- 
ward again. The leaden sky threatened rain and the wind in- 
creased in force and chill. Rupert paid it no heed. He went on. 
He stopped for breath at last, and to rest his weary legs. He must 
have far outdistanced the platoon. Was he still in the line of 
fire? There was no way to tell. The top of a bush suddenly ap- 
peared before him, waving in the wind. Another yard. More of 
the bush, now. It was not a very large one. It waved to and 
fro in the wind. 

Hi! The base of the bush, the heavy clump of roots or ground 
on which it rested disappeared! Rupert could see all the way 
through it now. It was not one bush, but a clump, its thin 
stems like the many bars of a cage. But where had that base 
gone? Rupert crawled forward again, as the base came back into 
place. It was a man, his head on a level with the ground. It 
was a German, a sentry, an outpost, in a hole there. His eyes 
looked directly into Rupert’s. His mouth opened like a fish’s 
out of water. His eyes widened in his white face. Then Rupert 
had him! 

The German, weakened by years of a diet of carrots and saw- 
dust bread, was no match for the American. 

Once the other became limp, Rupert immediately arose. If 
this man were an outpost, he must be in liaison with someone. 
The brick house was very close, surrounded by a wall, in which 
there was a tiny, open door. There were two Germans there, 
two at least, their helmeted heads bobbing up and down as they 
tried to see how many were with Rupert. He went for them, and 
he could hear himself shouting, as though it were another man. 
He was weaponless but cared not. He would die, he thought, in 
the courtyard of that house, and the Americans next day would 
wonder how he had come that far alone. 

Where were those Germans whose heads had bobbed? To the 
left of the gate. There was a sandbag barricade open at the side, 
but they were not there. Never mind. Rifles cracked from the 
house. He made for the door in the wall, wondering if he had 
been hit, but as he reached it at top speed, a single hurdle, 
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garnished with barbed wire, was drawn across it. He could not 
stop, the only thing to do was to try to jump it. 

Over he went, tripped, caught, and fell upon two Germans 
behind it, the hurdle turning over on top of them. Each scram- 
bled wildly to be the first to get upon his feet, but the Germans, 
not being caught in the wire, were the first to recover. One made 
an ineffectual stab at Rupert with some kind of a knife, but when 
he, hardly a second after the other two, succeeded in getting to 
his feet, all he could see were two blue-clad backs disappearing 
through the door in the house. Slam! The door was shut! 

Blue-clad? Was he losing his mind? The enemy wore grey, or 
at the most, green. The door resisted his assault. A rifle cracked 
beside his head, nearly splitting the ear drum. Beyond the wall a 
machine gun purred. The house within hummed like an angry 
hive. 

His back to the door, the scene imprinted itself upon Rupert’s 
mind with the speed of a photograph. Against the wall was a 
shed, a kitchen beneath it, with polished pans hanging in orderly 
rows, a cellar entrance masked with sandbags, a firestep of sand- 
bags under the opposite wall, a row of loopholes, and under each, 
what looked like a bundle of stick grenades, hanging from a hook. 
Rupert recognized them from pictures he had seen. They were 
multiple grenades, used for defence against tanks, made of 4 
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The Germans were the first to recover. One made an 
ineffectual stab at Rupert with some kind of knife 


number of grenades which were bound about a central stick. 

He leaped across the yard and unhooked one. He had heard 
how to operate a stick grenade. The bottom unscrewed and one 
found a string to pull. He unscrewed the cap, oblivious to the 
bullets that must be raining about him. He would finish that 
task, though he got one through the brain! Off came the cap, out 
came the string. The thing began to fizz. Over the wall with the 
first one for the machine gunners there. Another off its hook— 
the crash of the explosion hurled Rupert half way across the yard, 
bruised, stunned, half dead. It had blown away a whole section 
of wall, and must have missed making mince-meat of him by a 
miracle. 

He was not out, though, for more than a minute, for when he 
came to himself, though he felt as if every bone in his body had 
been broken, he could still think, still see, and though it hurt him 
tremendously, he could still get to his feet. 

The yard was full of smoke, now, and littered with brick and 
plaster. He reeled and fell to his knees again. He must be as 
full of iron as a junk heap. Men swept around the corner, fell 
over him, tramped on his fingers, cursed horribly, got up, fell 
again. 

Rupert got up finally and walked. He was lame, but his leg 
got better as he used it. The back door had been broken in, and 
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by 
Harry Townsend 


within was smoke, dirt, and tumbled heaps. Feet pounded up 
stairs. There was horrible disorder of blankets, mattresses and 
straw. In the next room men struggled in the semi-darkness. 

Then, as a door in the opposite wall opened, a flood of light 
flowed into the room. The men in it were all Americans, and he 
that struggled with them was Plug Mahone. 

“You!” he cried, leaping at Rupert, “‘what t’ hell you doin’ dere 
wit’ your t’umb in your mout’? Up wit’ dis table! Now! De 
machine gun on top of it! Sandbags on each leg! Fast! Dey’ll 
be back here in two jumps, de sons!”’ 

“What’s all this?’”’ gasped Rupert. 

“Holy Gee, it’s t’ captain! I t’ought you was kicked off long 
ago! You hit? Never min’. Sit down ’til we get t’ings goin’. 
De Boche is comin’ back on us!”’ 

He disappeared, but Rupert could hear him raging through the 
house. Ina minute he suddenly returned, dashing into the room 
like a whirlwind. 

‘“‘Shut dat door!”’ he bellowed. “Now! Wit’ t’ sandbags! Pile 
’em up against it! Here, Captain! Where are yuh? Yuh hurted 
bad? Drink dis! It’s potheen, made outta spud peelin’s, but it’s 
got great aut’ority when it gets down!”’ 

Rupert drank from the black bottle that was thrust out to 


him. He had never been a drinker, and the stuff was like sul- 
phuric acid. He choked down a mouthful, then, for good luck, 
another 


“There!”’ he said, “that’s enough! Thanks, Lieutenant. 
Golly! There, I feel better already!”’ 
“Well, could yuh grab a rifle an’ give us a hand?”’ asked Plug 


anxiously. 








“Sure. Where the hell 
did you come from?” 

“Come wit’ me!” 
plied Plug. 

He took Rupert by the 
arm and led him through 
the door to what had evi- 
dently been the main room 
of the house. 

“We was in t’ 
went on Plug, “an’ t 
krauts chewin’ t’ hell out 
of us! We was tryin’ to 
get to t’ guns. What t’ 
hell, we was croaked any- 
way, we might as well have 
a run for our money! Den 
we seen ’em runnin’ out of 
de house, we hears blam- 
min’ goin’ on, so up we 
jumps an’ makes a rush for 
it. Here! See dem loop- 
holes? Dey’re out in t’ 
field an’ comin’ back! Lie 
down an’ you'll see ’em!” 

The room was lined for 
two feet above the floor 
with sandbags, and just 
above the bags, here and 
there, a brick had been 
removed. The house, as 
Plug had said, had once 
been a barroom, and against 
the bar rested half a dozen 
rifles. 

Rupert took one and lay 
down. In the semi-dark- 
ness of that shuttered room 
he had not noticed that the 
rifle was a German one, 
but never mind, he would 
make out to work it some- 
how. He shoved it through 
the loophole and tried to 
see a target. Before him 
stretched another hill, a 
slope for all the world like 
the one they had spent the 
afternoon in climbing. At 
the top of it, half hidden 
by trees, was a little town. 
Something moved in the 
field. Whack! went the 
rifles beside him. 

“How many men have 
you got?” demanded Ru- 
pert. 

“About fourteen or so.” 

“Gee! I don’t know but 
what we’ve got into a ; e = 
trap!’’ said Rupert. He 
could hear the ghostly 
knocking of bullets striking the outside wall. ‘‘We maybe 
shouldn’t have come in here! The Boche will know just where 
we are!”’ 

“Too late now!” said Plug. 

“Come on out the back door!’’ exclaimed Rupert. ‘‘That’s 
the way I came in. We'll see if we’re surrounded. If the back 
gate is still clear, we’d better ease out of here!”’ 

The back gate appeared to be clear. Rupert went into the 
yard and around to the front as far as the end of the wall. He 
saw no sign of enemy in the field, and straight before him, along 
the front of the house, was a paved road. Another, evidently the 
one they had followed up from the ditch, turned off to the left. 
The front of the house bore a wide band of white, on which was 
painted in black, “IN DE KOORNBLOEM.” The place was 
a tavern, well placed at the top of the long climb up from the 
river, just where a man would feel the need of catching breath 
and quenching his thirst. 

“Hey, Plug!” shouted Rupert, “‘have ’em cease firing!”’ 

He suddenly realized that he had misnamed Lieutenant 
Mahone in his excitement, and turned about to apologize, but 
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Rupert's arm suddenly licked out like a snake and wrapped 


the lieutenant had not heard. He was standing by the gate by 
which Rupert had first entered the house. He had pulled the wire 
hurdle back across the opening, and was staring out into the 
field with an air of perplexity. 

“The Boches are working around behind us!”’ decided Rupert 
instantly. He scrambled to his feet and hobbled to the other end 
of the yard. 

“Go on and have them lay ofi—” began Rupert. 

“Where de hell did dis gang come from?” interrupted Plug. 
He pointed out into the field. 

There was a group of Americans just beyond the bush where 
Rupert had encountered the German outpost. Beyond them, 
going off into the fields, was a haze of powder gas that marked the 
firing line of at least a company. The Americans by the bush 
were cautiously advancing, like a cat after a bird, up the little 
wrinkle of ground that ied down to the gate. 

“Hey!” yelled Rupert. “What outfit are you out of?” 

The men halted, confused by the call, then as Rupert took off 
his helmet and waved it, they located him. 
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| “We found this upstairs, 
| sir,’ said a man, shoving 
his way into the group. He 
handed Rupert something 
soft, which, being held to 
the light that came in 
through the broken shutter, 
proved to be a round blue 
cap such as sailors wear, 
with long trailing ribbons 


On the ribbon were the 
words in gold, “Matrosen 
Infanterie Regt.” 

“Veh,” said Rupert, “I 


saw two sailors come in this 
place when I first arrived 
myself. But what does this 
mean? [hese words I 
wish we had someone here 
that could speak German!’ 
“Jew Silver speaks it!” 
cried three or four 

“Here!” demanded Ru- 
pert, realizing that there 
were a great many men 
grouped about him. ‘‘Who 
the hell gave you men per 
mission to leave your posts? 
Get back to them! What 
if the Boches started to 
shove over on us?”’ 

The men withdrew 

“Now, where’s this Jew 
Silver? Bring him here.”’ 

Private Silver was one of 
those who had joined the 
platoon in the woods. It 
took some time to find him, 
for he had selected a post in 
the cellar, from which a 
fine view of paving stones 
and the bank on the oppo- 
site side of the road could 
be had. However, as he 
explained that he had in- 
tended to get rid of the 
sackful of grenades he was 
carrying by throwing them 
out of the cellar flap when 
the enemy appeared, noth- 
ing more was said 

“Can you read that?” de- 
manded Rupert, showing 
him the hat. 

“Hmm. Yessir. It’s some 
kind of an infantry regi 
ment.” 

“Well, I can see that my- 
self, but what kind? What 
kind of an infantry regi 





itself around the German's neck in a strangle hold 


Che Tornado Division!”’ they replied. 
‘Well, get the hell out of here!’’ shouted Rupert 
We’ve captured this house!”’ 
Yah, ye yellerbellies!” shrieked someone suddenly, “‘vuh ain’t 
Ye pulled out on us! What the hell d’vuh 


“This is our 


sector! 


got no sector no more! 
mean ‘your sector’?”’ 

His comrades, who must have seen that the two men in the 
gate were officers, were seen to remonstrate with their noisy com 
panion, then the whole patrol withdrew 

Plug and Rupert went back into the house. The machine gun 
in the front room had fired through the shutter, but the blast 
had now blown a great hole in it so that the enemy, with any kind 
of vigilance at all, would soon locate the gun. It was a German 
weapon that had been in the house, a light Spandau, but the men 
could operate it. It closely resembled a Browning, except that 
it had a knob on the side instead of a bolt, and that it fed from 
right to left instead of from left to right as the American guns did. 
_ “Out with that into the yard!’ decided Rupert. ‘‘We'll site 
it in the field after it gets dark.” 
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ment wears sailor hats?”’ 

“I don’t know, sir,”’ re 
plied Private Silver, turning the hat over and over in his hands 
as if he might find the explanation on the inside 

“What's ‘matrosen’ mean?’’ demanded Rupert. 

“T don’t know, sir.”’ 

“Well, get the hell back into the cellar!”’ 

“T don’t know what it means,”’ stammered Private Silver, “but 
we got it off that wounded sailor.” 

“Wounded sailor? What wounded sailor?”’ 

“The wounded sailor out in the yard,’’ answered several 

Rupert cursed bitterly. ‘Lead me to him!” he ordered. He 
demanded why he had not been told of this man before, but no 
body had any valid answer. 

Around the north side of the house, where Rupert had not 
been before, was a path that led to a cellar entrance. This had 
been built up with sandbags as a temporary protection against 
air attack, and in the shelter of these bags lay a German on a 
grey blanket. This man, it appeared, had been there when ‘In 
De Koornbloem” had been first attacked, hence he must have 
been wounded earlier in the day 

“Well, talk to him, Silver,” 


ordered (Continued on page §4) 
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HEN Uncle Sama few 
years ago spent $3,000,- 
000 to build a dam 2,840 
feet longand 250 feet high 
across McCay Canyon at Pendleton, 
Oregon, he didn’t realize that he was 
providing Pendleton not only with 
a wonderful artificial lake for boat 
racing but also with a unique grand- 
stand from which spectators could 
see the boat races. The curved top 
of the dam was built in steps from 
the crest to the water’s edge and 
on these steps today 25,000 persons 
may sit watching the annual out- 
board motor regatta of Pendleton 
Post of The American Legion held 
on a one-mile oval course. 
“Drivers from all parts of the 
Pacific Coast took part in our re- 
gatta in June,” reports Rulon E. 
Smith. “The 25-mile marathon was 
possibly the most exciting event. In 
this five drivers qualified for the 
suicide club by taking a dip in the 
lake.” 





























continued when legislatures assem- 
ble for new sessions. Colleges an 
universities in many States have co 
operated in the Legion's prograr 
by offering free scholarships an 
other concessions to war orphans 

The Veterans Bureau is prepar- 
ing complete lists of all orphaned 
children of men who gave thei 
lives in the war. These lists wil 
enable the Legion to acquaint all 
war orphans with their rights unde: 
the law. They will also assist th 
Legion in finding suitable candi 
dates for appointments to the mili- 
tary academy at West Point and th 
naval academy at Annapolis. A 
though Congress in 1926 increased 
the number of cadets in each insti- 
tution by forty and provided tha’ 
the additional appointments should 
be made from among sons of thos¢ 
who were killed or died during th« 
war, difficulty has been experienced 
in reaching the boys who are eligib! 
to the appointments. 





For the War Orphans 


EN States have already swung 

into line with The American 
Legion to insure the educational fu- 
ture of the 12,000, boys and girls 
whose fathers were killed in action 
or died of wounds or other causes 
during the World War. In an edi- 
torialinthe July issue attention was 
called to the laws passed by Utah. 
Maryland, Delaware and Connecti- 
cut providing sums of $150 or more 
a year for the expenses of a war 
orphan attending an institution of 
higher learning. P.C. Harris, Major 
General, U. S. A., Retired, The 
American Legion’s National Direc- 
tor of Education of War Orphans 
will report to the Boston national 
convention legislative enactments 
of similar character by six other A 
States — Virginia, Kentucky, New ; 
Jersey, South Carolina, New York 
and Massachusetts. 

The Massachusetts act provides $250 a year for each war 
orphan, the Connecticut and New York acts $200 and the acts 
of Virginia, Kentucky and South Carolina $150 a year. This 
money is to be applied toward the payment of tuition, matricula- 
tion fees, room rent, board, books and supplies. 

Orphans more than eighteen years old, under an amendment to 
the World War Veterans Act passed in 1928, are entitled to fed- 
eral compensation of $6 or $10 a month while they are pursuing 
courses in institutions of higher learning. Under the original 
statute compensation terminated when the orphaned child 
reached eighteen. 

Efforts to procure enactments in additional States will be 
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e De Mar, 41-year-old Legionnaire of 
Melrose (Massachusetts) Post, wins the Boston 
A. Marathon for the 
years, outdistancing 172 other men in the 
26-mile dash 


New England’s Mercury 


N ESTABLISHED New Eng- 

land institution is Clarence De 
Mar’s annual winning of the Boston 
Athletic Association’s maratho: 
the 26-mile dash up hill and dow: 
over hard pavement between the 
town of Hopkinton and the associ 
tion’s clubhouse. De Mar, wearing 
the Legion emblem and cheered by 


his comrades of Melrose Post 
flashed first across the finish lin 


again this summer, his seventh vic- 
tory in nineteen years. His time was 
two hours, thirty-four minute 

forty-eight and one-fifth seconds 
The country once more marveled 
that a man who is 41 could so 
blithely outdistance 172 other run- 
ners of fewer years. As for De Mar 
19 age matters not. Newspapers re- 
ported that his great ambition is to 
win the 1932 Olympic Marathon to 
be held in Los Angeles in connecti: 
with the international games. He finished third in the 1924 Olym- 
pic Marathon at Paris, twenty-seventh at Amsterdam in 1028 





seventh time in 


=} 


New England ’s Gateway 


HE road maps show a broad red line winding from Albany, 

New York, across the Berkshires and Massachusetts into 
the city of Boston—Federal Highway No. 20. The winding red 
line runs over Lebanon Mountain just after it crosses the border 
between New York and Massachusetts and passing eastward 
bisects the town of Pittsfield. The thousands of motorists who 
drive to the Boston national convention from the West and 
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South ought to remember these facts. 
For if they pass through Albany, 
they will find awaiting them on 
Lebanon Mountain the Legion’s 
first welcome to Massachusetts. 
Pittsfield Post will be waiting 
on the mountain top to greet 
the hosts from everywhere. On 
Lebanon Mountain Pittsfield 
Post is now watching comple- 
tion of a great lookout tower 
from which one may see not 
only New York and Massachu- 
setts but also Connecticut, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire 
Many Legionnaires who do not 
come over Lebanon Mountain will ar- 
rive at Pittsfieldoverotherroutes. The 
city’s Legion post will have convention 
information booths and give souvenirs. 
We want everybody to stop at least 
long enough to say howdy,” adds 
Frank E. Crippen, chairman of the 
post's convention reception committee. 




























Thousands of Legionnaires driving to the 
Boston convention through Albany, New M. Davis, Jr., New Rochelle (Nev 











consisted of two hundred pages. 
First prize was a motion picture 
camera. In the final stage of the 
competition more than fifty post 
histories were considered by the 
judges, William C. Mundt, Ad- 
jutant of the Department of 
Illinois, Claud M. Fuess of 
Massachusetts and Harry S$ 
Ruth of Wisconsin 

The judges divided the second 
prize award between Jacob C 
Schaeffer, Edward Ackerman 
Post of Hellertown, Pennsylvania, 
and J. A. Nye, Leo P. McNamara 
Post of Ida Grove, Iowa. Third 
prize winners were: Milton A 
Myers, Naval Post, Chicago; Ralph 
Rhodes Smith, Lawrence W. Foster 
Post, Foxborough, Massachusetts; Her- 
man H. Hanson, Walter L. Fox Post 
Dover, Delaware; Henry Sherman 
Douglass, Robert T. McColley Post 
Huntington Park, California, and George 


Heavy anda Heavier Y ork, u ill be greeted on Le hanon Moun- York) Post 
tain, the gateway to Massachusetts, by Post Historians who did not win 
tbe heaviest-Legionnaire contest is Pittsfield ( Massachusetts ) Post prizes in the contest which ended in 
still open. At present the heavy- May now have chances to win prizes 


weight championship belt is in the possession of John C. L. Thorn 
former Adjutant of Veterans’ Home Post of Veterans’ Home. Cali- 
lornia, who weighs 393'2 pounds. He is five feet and ten and one- 
half inches tall. Mr. Thorn succeeded Eber Schoenauer of Ump- 
qua Post, Roseburg, Oregon, who weighs 355 pounds. Other con- 
tenders, before Mr. Thorn appeared, were Guy Chivens of 
Becker-Chapman Post, Waterloo, Iowa, weighing 365 pounds, 
and Leland F. Dean of Thomas B. Anderson Post of Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania, who also weighs 365 pounds. 


Best Post Historians 


(CLARK C. TUCKER of Norwalk, Ohio, won the honor of 
4 being rated the premier among American Legion Post His- 
torians when his history of Ken-Bur-Bel Post was awarded first 
prize in the post history competition conducted by Eben Put- 
nam, National Historian. Mr. Tucker’s prize-winning history 
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in the second phase of Mr. Putnam's competition, in which post 
histories received up until 1933 will be judged. The National 
Historian’s office at National Headquarters in Indianapolis will 
supply full information regarding this. The judges recommended 
that histories which did not win prizes this year be amplified and 
improved and re-entered in the new contest. They also recom- 
mended that a similar competition be established for the year 1931. 


Fresh-W ater Tigers 


HERE are still lakes on this continent where fish are as big 

as fierce and as plentiful as they were in the days when the 
French explorers were piercing the wilderness. George E. Nie- 
muth of Chicago sends the big fish photograph on the next page 
to supplement an account of the marvels offered by the Lake of 
the Woods which lies partly in Minnesota and Ontario. It will 
be remembered that at the Louisville national convention The 
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Outboard speedboats from 
the entire Pacific Coast 
roared through exciting 
races at The American Le- 
gion Regatta at Pendle- 
ton, Oregon. In the 25- 
mile marathon five drivers 
were hurled into the lake 
in boat upsets 


George E. Niemuth of 
Chicago supplies this 35- 
pound sample to support 
his contention that Lake 
of the Woods provides 
the best fishing in Amer- 
ica. The American Legion 
is working to have the 
chain of lakes made an 

international preserve 




















American Legion voted its support of a movement to make the 
chain of lakes in this section an international preserve, safe from 
devastating changes involved in possible future operations of the 
power companies. Mr. Niemuth found Lake of the Woods a 
revelation in good fishing. He relates: 

“We got off the train at Rainy River and rode seventy-five 
miles by boat to reach our camp at Nester Falls, passing moose, 
deer and wild life of all sorts. The first day we caught more than 
fifty fish of six pounds or thereabouts and threw them all back— 
small fry. The picture shows a muskie I caught my second day— 
a mastodon who had a chip on his shoulder and was looking for 
trouble. I knew instantly when he struck. The pull on my line 
was tremendous. As he neared the boat he came to the surface 
with his mouth wide open. He tried to break water but his bulk 
wouldn’t permit him to get more than half his body above the 
surface. My friend turned the boat, unsuspecting, at that mo- 
ment, and Mr. Muskie in a flash was under the craft trying 
frantically to dislodge the hook. He would sound, then suddenly 
rush to the surface. After fighting him twenty minutes we pulled 
for shore where we landed him by a large rock. He weighed 35 
pounds and was 49% inches long. I got another 35-pounder the 
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next day. Fishing like this is amazing to the man used to smaller 
fish. and one stay at these lakes and woods will make anyone 
want to keep these wonders for future generations.” 


Jobs for Everybody 


EPTEMBER in The American Legion isn't going to be 
mutual admiration month, even though all departments and 
the 10,000 posts could find plenty of reasons for exchanging 
bouquets and ballyhooing »bout the fact that the Legion in 1930 
has gained the largest membership in its history and has obtained 
from Congress a series of laws which are as important as any 
enacted since the war. There are some other 1930 jobs still to be 
done, National Commander Bodenhamer has written to the 10.000 
Post Commanders of America. In a letter to each Post Com 
mander, Mr. Bodenhamer urged that each post do these things 
1. Get school authorities to carry on a course of study in 
every class in every school on flag etiquette or flag education 
2. Make arrangements to give The American Legion school 
award medals to school pupils 
3. Get school authorities to give a course to every one of the 
advanced classes in the study of the Constitution during National 
Constitution Week 
4. Get school authorities to engage in a Legion program dur- 
ing American Education Week, November roth to 16th 
5. Secure permission to have a Legion speaker appear in ever 
class during the first week of school this fall. to tell of the Legior 
interest in schools and in education 
In his letter National Commander Bodenhamer thanked all 
posts for the way the five-fold program of activities he outline 
last spring had been carried out. In this earlier program every 
post had been asked to organize and sponsor at least one Boy 
Scout troop. to organize junior baseball teams, to promote a 
safety first” campaign. to help establish a park or playground 
and to mark its town for the guidance of aviators. 


At Boston 
ERBERT HOOVER will head guests attending the Boston 


national convention of The American Legion. October 6th to 
oth. The President expressed to National Commander Boden- 
hamer his intention to attend when Mr. Bodenhamer called at the 
White House to thank Mr. Hoover for approving the five legis- 
lative measures affecting World War service men which Congress 
enacted this summer. William Green. President of The American 
Federation of Labor, will be another guest of the convention 
Yale and Harvard Universities have invited all Legion dele- 
gates to the Boston convention to be guests at football games 
during the convention period. Guests will see the Yale-Georgia 
game at the bowl in New Haven on the Saturday preceding the 
convention. Harvard has invited delegates to see the Harvard- 
Monti 
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Vermont game and the Harvard-Nor- 
wich game in the Cambridge stadium. 

Boston convention authorities an- 
nounce prize contests for Auxiliary 
bands, drum and bugle corps and drill 
teams. First prize for drum corps will 
be $250 and for drill teams $150. 


&§49,000 Plus 


ATIONAL Commander O. L 
Bodenhamer in July was offer- 

ing his thanks and congratulations to 
all departments for the extraordinary 
1930 gains which had given the Legion 
the largest membership in its history. 
On July 22d, the total membership 
stood at 840,000 and twenty depart- 
ments had the largest enrollments in 
their history. Twenty-one additional 
departments had exceeded 1930 quotas 
and enrollments of the preceding year. 
Illinois stood in first place both for 
total number and percentage of quota 
It had 73,173 members. New York 
had 73,158. Pennsylvania was third 



































versary when he enlisted at Bordeaux 
on September 3, 1917. His father had 
journeyed to France from San Diego 
to take his place in the French Army 
After the war Sauliere finished high 
school and worked his way through 
Stanford University. Still on his own 
he set out for Harvard Law School 
He worked his way on a freighter that 
carried him through the Panama 
Canal. He said nothing of his war ex- 
periences to his fellow students, got a 
job as a bus boy in a cafeteria and 
settled down to get his law degree. 


Telling the 1 ‘orld 


HE huge circus type of American 

Legion poster has been shown on 
panels throughout the country for the 
past several years, a different design 
in each year. In November the Le- 
gion poster for 1931 will be placed on 
panels throughout the country. In 
brilliantly-contrasting colors it bears 
the Legion’s name and emblem, the 











with 58,967. Other totals were: Cali- 





slogan, “In peace as in war, we serve,” 








fornia, $3,306; Massachusetts, 40.346; 
Ohio, 36,855; Iowa, 33,036, and Wis- 
consin, 31,047 


San Jose (California) Post backs Frank R. 


Sauliere as the youngest Legionnaire. He 


and a list of primary activities. Na- 
tional Headquarters has adopted a 
system under which any post may 


Twelve- Year-Old Doughboy 


\ J HAT boy living in 1917 when 
the drums were beating and the 


enlisted at 12 in the 18th Engineers and 
served as an interpreter at Bordeaux where 
the upper picture was made. Below, Mr. 
Sauliere today as a student at Harvard Law 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


have the posters automatically dis- 
played in its community by mailing to 
Department Headquarters $1 for each 
poster wanted. The local posting com 

pany will handle all details. National 


streets throughout America were re- 
sounding with the footsteps of doughboys departing for France 
didn’t dream of ships and guns and all the other stage settings of 
the distant and glamorous war! Frank Sauliere was only twelve 
years old in 1917, but he made his own war dreams come true. At 
twelve he actually went to France and became a soldier in the 
\. E. F. Today he is a student in Harvard Law School at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, at twenty-five. In his mind are stored 
recollections of two years in uniform at Bordeaux, two years as 
the buck-private interpreter of the 18th Engineers 

Sauliere has been a member of San Diego (California) Post of 
The American Legion since 1920, and seems certainly the young- 
est Legionnaire as well as the youngest veteran of the World War 
He was seven months and nine days past his twelfth birthday anni- 
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Headquarters has sent to every post a 
reproduction of the new poster and an order blank which may be 
used as the only formality necessary to have the poster displayed 


The Roll Call 


ARQUIS JAMES, who wrote “Ever the Twain Shall 
Meet,” is a member of S. Rankin Drew Post of New 
York City . . . Rabbi Lee J. Levinger, Past National Chaplain 
belongs to Franklin Post of Columbus, Ohio John J. Noll 
is a member of Capitol Post of Topeka, Kansas Leonard H. 
Nason helped found Moses Taylor Post of Northfield. Vermont 
Paul H. Hines is chairman of publicity for the Boston 
National Convention Corporation RIGHT GUIDE 
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THE sixth and final instalment of prize-winning Big Moment 

stories is printed herewith. More than ten thousand entries were 
considered by the editors in determining the winners. Three thousand 
dollars in prizes was awarded to 162 successful contestants. 








THEY STOOD FAST 
$100 Prize 


MOTORCYCLE dispatch rider at Camp 

Upton, N. Y., in June, 1918, 1 was engaged 

in night duty at the personnel office, 152d 

Depot Brigade, where I had to cover all 
important points every hour. I was returning to Head- 
quarters on the one A.M. trip, and all was as dark as pitch. 
Our motorcycles were equipped with gas headlights, and 
the black tar road wasn’t visible over forty feet ahead. 
Being late on my deliveries I was driving the ’cycle and side 
car better than fifty-five miles per hour, which was a court- 
martial offense. Thinking of nothing but making time, 
there suddenly loomed up in front of me a double rank of 
colored troops in company front formation. Going at that 
rate of speed, and the troops being as black as the night 
itself, in full pack, I was within twenty feet of them before 
I realized I was not alone at 2 o’clock in the morning 
There was a good thousand of them standing there at 
attention. 

I turned sharply to the right, with my heart in my 
throat, and then as sharply turned left, toward the troops, 
for there in front of me were their officers. With barely a foot 
of clearance on either side of me, I roared past them, not 
knowing when I would crash some poor devil. I was afraid 
to stop. 

But here is the best part of the story. These colored 
troops and their officers saw and heard me coming—knew 
it was only my skill as a driver that would avert death and 
serious injuries to a lot of them, but not a ripple or sound, or 

ightest movement visible to the eye was made in those ranks. 
rhat’s what I call good soldiering. If any of those boys of 
the Buffalo Replacement Division read this, remember you 
were my big moment.—CLARENCE E. BOLINDER, IV hitman, 
Mass. 


THE BEST LAID PLANS 
$50 Prize 


DON’T know if this was my big moment or the other 
fellows’, but here goes. 

While I was in Camp Funston, Kansas, I weighed two 
hundred and twenty pounds. I got the flu and the hospitals 
vere full and they were using some of the barracks as hospi 
tals. I was in one of those barracks, reduced to one hundred 
and thirty pounds 

I'wo of my buddies from the outfit and from my home 
town brought some mail over to me and visited a while. I 
said, ‘Boys, I am a sick rooster; I don’t think I will make 
the grade.”’ One of them said, “Oh! you will come out all 
right; you’re looking fine.’ The other said, “I don’t see 

hy they are keeping you here. You could come back to 
the outfit.’’ Then, ‘So long,Scoop. Don’t worry any. You 
vill be back with us in a few days.” A few moments after 
they left I got up and staggered down to the latrine. Those 
two birds were in there, but on the other side of the par- 
tition. Thev didn’t see me and this is the conversation that 
took place: 


“When Scoop croaks,” said one, “I am going home with the 
body.” ‘*You are like hell. You don’t know his folks. I know his 
mother and his brothers. If any one goes I am the guy to get the 
job, see.” “Well, let’s not fight about it. One of us will get to go 
any way. He sure looks tough, don’t he? I bet he will cash in be 


fore Sunday.” 


Just then I walked around the corner and said, ‘“‘Let me tell 
vou birds something. When I go home this old war will be over 
and I will still be kicking around somewhere, so don’t lose any 


sleep over it.” 


I guess my big moment was when I saw the look on their faces. 


—T. A. EGGLeston, Aberdeen, S. D. 
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“*1 turned sharply to the right, with my heart in my 
troops, a double rank drawn up 


DELAYED, BUT THE RIGHT ANSWER 
$50 Prize 


M.S. Kursk, colloquially the Curse, lay alongside a dreary 
¢ Hoboken dock in March, 1918, taking on its cargo—the 
First Trench Mortar Battalion. I was a shavetail in the outfit, 
just then regretting bitterly certain quixotic notions that kept 
me silent when I told the girl goodbye at Camp Merritt the night 
before. My gold bars for another chance! 
On board at last, in the salon, and there an unlooked for object 
a telephone! I jiggled the hook tentatively. Probably ship 
phone to Cunard office. I’d be court-martialed for this . . . Then 
suddenly, “‘Number, please!”’ “Schuyler 1530,” I shouted. A pass 
ing British naval officer eyed me frowningly. Then her voice 
answered. 
The AMERICAN LEGION Monthly 
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throat, and then as sharply turned left toward the 
m company front formation” 


“Oh, I’m so glad to talk to you,” I said, when I had recovered 
from the shock of hearing it. 

Why, then, you’re still at Merritt; I’ll see you again.” (I 

ttered myself her tone was happy.) 

No; but I hope you'll see me again. Can’t say where I am 
this line is censored—but I love you . . . wait forme . . . we'll 
be married when I get back . . . say ‘Yes’!” 

\ gasp from her, then instead of an answer, this: ‘‘Sorry, sir, 
I'll have to disconnect you—official orders.” Click . . . That 
phone went dead and stayed dead until the Kursk left the dock! 

My Big Moment hung suspended for two months, when the 
answer arrived at a hospital in northern France. It was, “Of 
course, my dearest. I did my best to make you say it. Men in 
general, and second lieutenants in particular are so stupid.” 

HERMAN L. Barnett, New Orleans, La. 
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Illustration by 
Ci yrus Le Roy Baldridge 


WHERE THE BOYS IN BLUE TROD 
$25 Prize 


Lf ena a boy and in school, I remember very distinctly 
how interesting United States history was tome. Among 
many other things that impressed me was the parade of the 
Union hosts down Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington at the 
close of the Civil War. “Gee!” I thought, with a boyish 
thrill, “that must have been a wonderful parade!” and won- 
dered if I would ever be in a parade like chat. 

Yes, Sept. 17, 1919, it did happen. That day the gallant 
First Division with full field equipment, colors, and the rolling 
kitchens emitting smoke and cooking chow as they rumbled 
along in line, paraded down Pennsylvania Avenue and past 
the White House where a huge grandstand had been erected, 
and which was filled with notable Americans, officials, and 
foreign diplomats. My boyhood’s ‘dream thought” had come 
true! I was one of the boys in the First!—PEpDER L. PurLurps, 
Jr., Hills, Minn. 


“I KNEW YOU WOULD COME!” 
$25 Prize 


N a lonely ward in Red Cross Hospital No. 1 in Neuilly 

the gaunt, emaciated features of my brother, Private George 
Fitzgerald, Company K, 355th Inf., brightened perceptibly 
as I came haltingly to his bedside; he clasped my hand weakly) 
with great difficulty. With a look full of suffering and an 
guish, yet replete with faith, he said in his boyish, bashful way 
of old, ““Gee, James! I knew you would come!” 

This boyish faith of a hero who fell charging a machine gun 
nest in the St. Mihiel, this faith of my brother in me, un- 
dimmed by two months of excruciating torture from a terrible 
wound, this faith of a soldier who was dying for his beloved 
country, upset me then and still upsets me when I think of 
that mild, trusting, loyal fellow waiting so patiently for a most 
unworthy older brother. He was so sure that I would not fail 
him. 

He had wasted away from 160 to ninety pounds. Soon he 
was gone, “‘to sleep the sleep that knows no breaking,” “with 
a smi on his lips and grace in his heart”; but I am left to live 
again and again through my greatest moment, to know again 
and again the wonder of a boyish faith and love, to hear again 
and again that recognition, full of beauty and pathos, ex- 
pressed in his words which I shall never forget, which still 
bring a quiver and a tear, ““Gee, James! I knew you would 
come!”’—JameEs A. FitzGERALD, Springfield, S. D. 


THE ALARM CLOCK SAVED THE DAY 
$25 Prize 


HILE attached to the Fourth Signal Corps in France, I was 

serving as line guard of overhead communication between 
the front lines and an Allied hospital when, near the end of May, 
1918, the enemy made a concentrated attack in our vicinity. I 
was informed by the front line operator that a retreat had been 
ordered. Testing the line to the hospital I found communica 
tion broken. The lives of hundreds of men and many heroic 
army nurses were at stake. The hospital might be bombed, and 
it would have to be vacated. To my consternation I found that 
I had only a very short piece of wire to fix a break. 

I immediately began a patrol in the direction of the hospita! 
fearing each moment that the break, when I found it, would be 
too large to be repaired with the wire I had with me. After a 
while I found the trouble—a large limb of a tree had fallen on the 
wire and broken it in several pieces. 
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After using all the available wire I discovered that I still 
needed three or four feet. I grabbed my pliers and began to 
demolish an alarm clock I always carried with me. After what 
seemed hours I got the large metal spring that was inside the 
clock. Fastening it to one end of the broken wire I unrolled the 
spring and joined it to the other end, waited a few minutes and 
then ‘phoned the operator to see if he could take over the line 
now. Thank heaven, he could!—Lawson B. GASKEY, 11th Sig- 
nal Corps, Schofield Barracks, T. H 


THE SATISFYING DRINK 
$25 Prize 


WAS with the Lost Battalion, 77th Division, trapped in a 
fox hole. 
For days we had been without food or water. It was raining in 
a miserable drizzle. We held our positions through the long 
long dragging hours of the days and nights until the mud and dis- 
comfort had nearly become unbearable. My thirst had becor 
too acute to endure, augmented by fever and delirium. My parched 
tongue hung between my teeth. There was a ditch of water 
between us and the German line. Several of us had tried to reach 
it, but an enemy bullet had each time quickly ended the attempt 
I could not endure it any longer—death seemed almost welcome 
I reached the ditch, kneeled down and drank—drank as | 
believe I never had and never will drink again. Bullets aimed at 
me were flying everywhere, some scarcely missing me by a hairs 
breadth. That drink was my big moment!—MANUEL JACKSON 
Boonville, Ind 


THE ADDRESS ON THE ENVELOPE 
$10 Prize 


E TOOK Cantigny and after three days of “well to be 

remembered,”’ Company D, First Engineers, with which | 
served, returned to the company’s base a short distance back. on 
a hillside in a covering of brush and low trees. Here our shelter 
tents had been left pitched over shallow holes and we now re- 
turned to them again. But I was one of those who were lonely 
that first night back from Cantigny, for my war-time buddy who 
had occupied the other half of our little tent had been left at 
Cantigny not to return. 

He had often talked to me about his girl. who was a teacher of 
the piano in a Los Angeles conservatory. So when I found an old 
envelope under his blanket on which was her address I decided 
then and there I would write and tell her what little I could about 

sill falling in battle. An answer was received. Correspondence 
kept up. We are very happy and last week had our tenth wedding 
anniversary.—GEorRGE LavuBe, Crockett, Calif 


THE DOCTORS KEPT OPERATING 
$10 Prize 


T EVACUATION Hospital No. 7, July 15, 1918. excitement 
ran high. Guns were plainly heard—patients coming in by 
the hundreds—bombing at intervals and rumors of every descrip- 
tion. With five other nurses I was leaving for a small town near 
Chateau-Thierry to relieve nurses of an American Red Cross 
Hospital. Arrived there in early evening, I was assigned to the 
second floor of the main hospital. At 11 p. m. a German plane 
was heard. I was in attendance on a patient. Leaving a corps boy 
to continue it I climbed over beds to close a shutter, when 
bang,” a bomb fell. Before I reached my patient another fell— 
crashed the glass in the windows, and shrapnel fell on the floor 
\ third and fourth crashed at the back of the hospital. Jane 
Jeffery, a nurse, had a chest wound—a corps boy of the hospital 
had his leg amputated by a piece of shrapnel, some fifteen others 
were wounded, and through it all doctors never once stopped 
operating, nurses worked on, and wounded buddies never mur- 
mured. Night and its darkness gave way to a beautiful dawn. — 
ANNA Rocers CANNON, Media, Pa 


WAITING FOR IT TO DROP 
$10 Prize 


i SEPTEMBER, 1017, I was billeted as were most enlisted 
men in Paris at the Hotel Ste. Anne. on the Rue Ste. Anne 
Along about this time the Germans took to straffing Paris fre- 
quently by night air raids. Orders for those billeted in the hotel. 
in the event of an air raid, were to put out all lights and report at 
once on the first floor, to remain until the raid was over 
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A few nights later the air raid alarm sounds and the order goes 
round, “Everyone below!” Bunky and I opened wide the door 
to our room to give it the appearance of being unoccupied, then 
stepped out on the small balcony beneath our window, pulling 
closed the heavy drapes behind us. The odd broken hum soon 
made itself heard. A shaft of light from a searchlight on the 
Eiffel Tower caught the plane, which was then over the Tuileries 
Gardens—a few blocks away and flying low. An instant later we 
distinctly saw a bomb dropped from the plane and in another 
instant heard the explosion. The plane was headed directly 
toward us. I imagined the pilot had a grin on his face and felt he 
was as much as saying: “Here’s where you boys get yours.” With 
his back to the pilot and looking over the side—likely for a choice 
spot to drop a bomb—was another German. When we saw the 
German looking over the side we prayed plenty fast that he 
wouldn't drop the next bomb until he was at least beyond us far 
enough to do no harm. He didn’t. But he did drop it about three 
blocks away—perhaps a matter of five seconds of flying. The 
bomb landed in the street in front of the Bourse —FRANcIs C 
BECHELY, Los Angeles, Calif 


FOR PRIVATES ONLY 
$10 Prize 


WAS with the 30th Division in the Hindenburg line driv: 

which lasted almost one month. I was lucky enough to be in 
the company that was going out of lines for about twenty-four 
hours rest. We marched fifteen miles to a shell-wrecked French 
village for our rest and I could have rested more at the front than 
I could out of all that hiking 

That night the Y. M. C. A. put on a show for us in one of the 
old buildings which was partly wrecked and everyone was there 
of course. In the side entrance of the building was a sign, “For 
Officers Only.” which meant the best seats also 

The next trip to the front lines found things a little different, a 
some one had painted a sign on a plank about five feet square 
and set it up just a little back of the front I’ne. It read “For 
Privates Only.” —Roy H. Smitey, Memphis, Tenn. 


THE ENEMY WHO WAS A FRIEND 
$10 Prize 


Y BIG moment had its beginning in grade school, when | 
volunteered to assist a classmate, Herbert (Dutch) Scherr 

with his studies 

Herb was very grateful for this deed of generosity and when 
eight years later the Scherr family returned to Germany, he as- 
sured me that he would always remember me as his one most 
beloved friend. On October 2, 1918. with the Fourth Division in 
the Argonne, I was wounded, taken prisonef and sent back to an 
emergency hospital in Coblenz. They were to amputate my left 
leg. Just a few hours before I was to face this ordeal my atten- 
tion was attracted to the opposite side of the ward. where a yelp- 
ing Frenchman had a nose hold on a German doctor. This drev 
1 chuckle from me, which the doctor resented with a very sarcas- 
tic glance in my direction, giving me a full view of his face. | 
smiled and in a trembling voice murmured, “My Gosh, Herb!” 
The doctor momentarily surveyed me in bewilderment, and then 
in an outburst of excitement rushed over and embraced me in a 

anner becoming that of a very affectionate brother 

Yes it was Herbert. And as a reminder of this big moment | 
still have my left leg. For which I am indebted to the very de- 
voted services of a wartime enemy. Lieutenant Herbert Scherr 
—NM.R. MEssINGER, Morgantown, W. Va 


BREAD CAST ON THE WATERS 
$10 Prize 


A TER my discharge, I returned home to my wife and baby in 
the little crossroads town in northwestern Ohio. And also 
back to the old job in the corner drugstore. Within a few months 
time ex-service men began passing our way. Having spent their 
travel money, they were seeking help, usually inquiring for an 
ex-service man 

Many of them were sent to me, as I was easy to find. Then the 
birth of The American Legion. And soon inquiries were for 
Legion members and again they were sent to the tall, slim fellov 
over at the corner drugstore. Then a few years later the story 
was from the hospital. I tried to help them all in some way 

Well. one October day my doctor says “Son, the red light is 
against vou. and you must take a long (Continued on page 6: 
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EVEN THEN 


Ali Baba, en route for a 
jolly rendezvous with the 
Forty Thieves, found the 
magic doorway to the stone cavern 
closed. This was nothing for Ali to 
worry about—he knew the password. 
He rapped three times, and said, “Open, 
Sesame!’”’ Nothing happened. 

A shade of annoyance crossed Ali’s 
forehead. He knocked again and said, 
“Open, Sesame!’ The result was the 
same. 

“Open, Sesame!” roared Mr. Baba, for 
the third time, now quite distinctly put 
out. 

This time a tiny slot opened in the 
wall, and a face peeked out. 

“Come around tomorrow night,” he 
whispered nervously. ‘“We’ve just been 
raided.” 





CALL MONEY 


A flippant youth, one of those who have 
always been the Life of the Party back 
home, was finally elected for the Here- 
after and approached the Pearly Gates 
with his self-confidence still intact. 
He got into conversation with the 
guardian of the portals. 

“Say, Peter,” he remarked, “they tell 
us on earth that time and space don’t 
mean much to you folks up here. For 
instance, how long is a million years to 
you?” 

“Oh, about a minute.” 

“And what does a million dollars 
amount to here?” 

“Oh, let’s say a cent.” 

“Gee, that’s great,”’ the lad smirked. 
“Lend me a cent, will you.” 

“Yes—in a minute.” 


WHY WORRY? 


The motorcycle cop’s 
chase after the sweet young 
thing in the speeding auto- 
mobile had been long and violent, and 
he was in the worst possible humor, even 
for a motorcycle cop, when he at last 
caught up with her and blocked the road 
with his machine. 

‘Let me see your driver’s license!’ he 
shouted. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, officer,” 
the girl answered gently, “I don’t happen 
to have it with me.” 

“I want to see your driving license!” 
he thundered. 

“Oh, well, if that’s all,’’ the miss said, 
“I'll save you the bother. It isn’t any- 
thing to look at, really. It’s just like any 
other old driving license.” 
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WASTED MOMENTS 


The wedding bells had pealed some 
time ago, yet the attendants and the 
functionaries were still standing around 
embarrassedly waiting for the princi- 
pals to show up. At last the bridegroom 
came tearing down the corridor. 

“Am—am I late?” he gasped. 

The best man put out a hand to com- 
fort him. 

“No, you’re on time,” he assured him. 
“The bride was delayed in getting a 
divorce from her last husband.” 

“Well, of all the rotten luck!” the 
groom exclaimed, hurling his gardenia 
to the floor. “I could have kept that 
date with Helen!”’ 


VALENTINE 


They were strolling in the 

moonlight, this couple of the 

Stone Age days, she slim and 

lovely, he big, hairy and muscular. The 

dinosaurs and mastodons respectfully 

slithered out of their way at their 
approach. 

Suddenly, for no obvious reason, he 
reached over and laid her skull open with 
a vicious swing of his quartz club. As 
she sank to the ground, her eyes opened 
in wonderment. 

“Oh, Oswald,” she cooed. “And I 
didn’t know you cared!” 


RISKY BUSINESS 


The drill sergeant was questioning a 
bunch of recruits. 

“Now, suppose you’ve been ordered to 
clean your rifle,’ he said to one. “‘What 
is the first thing you do?” 

“Look at the number,” reported the 
private briskly. 

“Look at the number? 
isn’t important just then.” 

“You’re darned hootin’ it is, Sarge. 
Once, when I was all through with the 
job I looked at the number and found it 
was another guy’s gun.” 


Why, that 


WAYS THAT ARE DARK 


Chin Lin Foo had proved in many 
respects the perfect man servant, but 
Mrs. Lumley, who employed him, was 
forced to regret his informality of en- 
trance. No matter where she happened 
to be about the house, Chin would put in 
his appearance without troubling to rap 
or otherwise announce his presence. At 
last she took up the matter of his educa- 
tion with firmness. 

“Now, Chin,” she said, “after this, 








when you enter my bedroom, please 
knock—I might be dressing.” 

“Thass all light,” replied Chin, blander 
than ever. “Me no need knock. Me 
allays look in keyhole first.” 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


Down in a small South- 
western town, where men 
are men and no foolin’ about 
it, either, a jury had been impaneled to sit 
on a case in which a man was charg.d 
with assault with intent to kill. 

For a time things were sailing along 
nicely for the prosecution. The State’s 
lawyers produced the weapons that had 
been used—a pistol, saw, hatchet and rifle. 

Then came the turn of the defense and 
they exhibited the other man’s weapons 
—an ax, pitchfork, scythe, iron bar and 
bulldog. The twelve good men and true 
retired to deliberate. On their return 
the foreman rose and announced: 

“Our verdict is that it was probably a 
tie, so it don’t really matter. Our fur- 
ther verdict is that we would have given 
a dollar to have seen that fight.” 





JUST AN EXTRA 

Among the million or more ambitious 
young girls who had descended on the 
Hollywood casting director that morning 
was one who caught his eye, but, though 
he gave her every chance imaginable, she 
proved a total loss. Finally, he lost 
patience with her. 

“See here!’ he stormed. “When you 
saw our ad that we could use some girls, 
didn’t you notice the rule that they 
must have had some acting experience?” 

“Well,” the beautiful but dumb one 
retorted, “I had my leg in a cast once.” 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS 


An aspiring big game 
hunter, having seen all that 
sort of thing in the movies, 
decided this was the life. Accordingly, 
he stocked up on a complete outfit and 
bought his ticket for Africa. He sought 
advice of an old hand at the game. 

The veteran coached him long and 
thoroughly, and wound up with: “And 
remember, if a mad bull elephant rushes 
you, let him have both barrels at once.” 

Two years later, the youth, now a 
sadder and wiser man, returned to civili- 
zation. One of the first acquaintances he 
met was his late counselor, who asked 
him how he had come out, and if he had 
followed his advice in elephant hunting. 

“T improved on it,’’ replied the young 
man. “Both barrels, says you! I let 
him have the whole gun.” 
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DESERVED 


oo marvelously trained, fast, 
sure-footed; daring riders, skilful 
play—what group of sport lovers 
can resist the combination? 

Tobaccos patiently aged, exactly 
blended, rich, mild—what Chest- 
erfield smoker has failed to note 
the difference? What else but such 
mildness coupled with unfailing 
good taste can account for such 
popularity? 

Without one hint of harshness 
or “heaviness,” Chesterfield offers 
you taste in full measure— 


better taste and mildness too/ 








MILD, yes... and 
yet THEY SATISFY 


OUR BIG MOMENTS 






In Which Yours Truly Sounds Off 
By Wallgren 








ALL You GYRENES NOT ASSIGNED “© GUN-CREWS. OR 
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LooKouTS ~ SCuTTLE- BUTTS -~AND SWABBIN’ DECKS !! 
- YoulRE IN -TH’ NAVY Now 4y! 











was manned by a skeleton crew, and that we, as ‘part of the 
navy,'’ were not regarded as tourists, but were elected to 


WORK our passage to Over There. 
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Damblain, Jan., 1918—That day of daze, when the detail 

we had so timidly requested to aid us in our arduous duties 

turned out to be composed exclusively of non-coms—and us, 
only a buck, in command. 


QOES THese “THINGS 
Grr Hip 08 groweD 
up~very OFTEN: 


Belleau Wood, June, 1918—The first night we rode up to the 
front (as a ‘‘war-correspondent’’ in search of material, and 
the old outfit) on a springless ammo wagon over a rough, 


heavily-shelled road. 
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St. Nazaire, July, 1917—The day we bad the distinction of 

being personally interviewed by the colonel-in-command in 

front of the entire regiment—and receiving from him our 
first Summary Court. 
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Damblain, Feb., 1918—The day we received the demoralizing 

news of our proposed assignment to Paris, after eight months’ 

restriction and extra duty—and only a few days before the 
division went into action. 
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Paris, May, 1919—The day General Pershing paid his final 

respects to The Stars &5 Stripes, and made the embarrassing 

(to the O. I. C.) request that the dizzy-sector of the Art Dept. 
be hauled up for a personal inspection. 
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4A PERSONAL VIEW F 
. Yy 


MILLIONS OF MEN are out of work in this land of bountiful 
crops and rich resources. Capital, at low rates of interest, is 
not wanting for new enterprises. We 
read daily of millions given for philan- 
thropic endowments. Meanwhile, 
France still has almost no unemployed. 
Perhaps we had better send a fact-finding commission to 
France to find out how the French do it. But no—we could 
not do things in the French way. 


Mos 
Un-American 


ALL THE CHILDREN this coming month of September will be 
flocking, not always so happily, to school, whose doors no 
business recession closes. Maybe one 
day they will solve the problem of un- 
employment in this machine age. But 
book education does not insure economic 
wisdom. Twenty percent of the men on a city breadline 
recently were college graduates, some with honors in scholar- 
ship, who had not the price of a meal. 


Will They 
Learn Better? 


ALL IS RELATIVE. Thrills are in contrasts. When the Ger- 
man drive was under way in France sixteen years ago it 
would seem incredible to Germans that 
they would find their greatest joy after 
the War in the French evacuation of a 
portion of their own country. The 
people of the Rhineland could hardly believe it was true that 
the French troops had gone, that only their beloved flag—of 
the German republic now—floated over their beloved river 
and valley. They sang and sang their joy and relief as the 
French sang theirs when the German troops left France after 
the War of 1870-’71. 


Wherefore 
They Rejoice 


A GrouP oF New York experts have been testing, at Bellevue 
Hospital, the effects of noise on the human system. Results 
show that country quiet may be as im- 
portant as fresh air in the cure of human 
ills. Tests on patients who had had por- 
tions of their skulls removed by a neces- 
sary operation showed that the explosion of a paper bag 
produced most noticeable brain pressure. What then of all 
the crashes of city traffic? The wender is that more taxi- 


Noise 
Sickness 


drivers do not get shell-shock. 


WHEN IT Is suggested she reduce her wheat acreage, Kansas 
asks what elseisshe todo but grow wheat? It is asreasonable 
for farmers toask, “Why don’t you town 
folks eat more bread:”’ as it is for the 
cities to ask the farmers, ““Why don’t you 
spend more money in the stores?” The 
balance might be restored by increase of urban consumption 
if there were work for farmers in town. No one has suffered 


Kansas Asks, 
What? 
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more than the farmer who is paying almost as much for 
what he buys in town as when wheat was two dollars a bushel. 


EUROPEAN LEADERS MEET this week in a new kind of council. 
They will discuss the idea of a United States of Europe in 

which common continental interests 
Too Good would be recognized for mutual benefit. 
To Believe The idea runs counter to all European 
history with its broils and wars. If there 
are no concrete results something may be done to soften 
some of the racial and national prejudices and hates and thus 
avert some future bloodshed. Americans would welcome 
this even if it meant an economic combination at our ex- 
pense. For peace among men is worth infinitely more than 
selling goods. 


A FEW oF the obstacles to a United States of Europe at pres- 
ent: The growing bitterness between France and Italy when 
Italy has nearly doubled her navy under 
Mussolini; Germany’s bitterness over the 
Danzig corridor by which the Treaty 
of Versailles cut her off from her Eastern 
provinces; Hungary's nursed enmity to get back “her own” 
from Rumania; and Russia’s dangerous potentiality. Buta 
United States of Europe is none the less a grand dream. 


Hurdles 
To Be Jumped 


SHE WILL NoT join in any scheme for a United States of 
Europe. The Continent might get too strong for her. She 
does not think of herself as a part of 
Europe. She is Britain, the island, that 
means to be safe behind her channel 


Britain’s 
Lone Hand 
moat as we are behind our ocean moat. 
The British Parliament has just turned down again a project 
to build a tunnel under the British Channel, even if a single 
bomb would put it out of business as a means of invasion. 


NOT IN THE Legion, not at the Boston Convention, not in the 
U.S. A. But perhaps you never heard of a “sourdough stiff,” 
who was so well known on the trails of 
old frontier days. He was the prospector 
and pioneer who would not use the new 
fangled baking powder to make his 
flapjacks and bread, but carried a bit of sourdough with him. 

He typified the ancient grouch who saw the world going 
straight to a baking-powder hell. He thought so much 
about himself that he was always suffering from some misery 
or other, but he was not a bad fellow at heart if you recog- 
nized that baking powder was the cause of all the ills except 


No Room for 
Sourdoughs 


his own. 

As the procession of progress passed him, railroads in place 
of stage coaches and then motor cars, he was thinking what 
troubles were ahead of the fellows (Continued on page 46 ) 
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THEN and NOW 
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VE the a. Mihiel offensive 


Not a castle on the River Rhine but a 12th Ce WLury ¢ hatean at Manontille 
many men of the 26th, 82d, 89th and 2d Dirt 


the lines north of Toul, bef 
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HEN the ships of the fleet transporting the Second 
A. E. F. to the Legion convention in Paris in 1927 
lifted anchor, the Company Clerk had been marked 
“Duty” and had been left to take care of the Orderly 
Room. But he fared better this past May when he was given a 
furlough of sufficient length to permit him to accompany the 
first party of Gold Star Mothers and Widows on their pilgrimage 
to the American graves in France. Even Company Clerks get a 
break now and then, and in this case, it carried an honor, too 
So, if the twenty thousand Legionnaires 
who composed the Second A. E. F. may 
take an “Oh, yeah?” attitude toward what 
we have to tell in these columns, we can 
feel at least that the eight hundred thou- 
sand other members of the gang, who kept 
the home fires burning in the fall of 1927, 
might like to learn something of what France 
is like twelve years after the big parade 
Quite a difference on this sailing from 
those days when we all learned to be packed 
like sardines into trains, transports and the 
old 40 and 8’s. And, gang, that bunch of 
mothers on the America were real folk and 
in them a fellow could readily see the bud- 
dies of the old outfits. Of course, there was 
just one thing uppermost in the minds of 
all of them—their boys who didn’t come 
home 


OU’LL remember that through these 
columns and through the co-operation 
of many members of the Then and Now 
Gang, we have been able during the past 
five or six years to help a good many 
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The cases in which we helped came to our attention through let- 
ters. But on board ship, that same request was made again and 
igain—Just how did my boy lose his life? Who was with him 
All I received was the government announcement of his death.’ 
So before we go on with our tabloid travelogue of some place 
which the A. E. F. inhabited, here are a few of the cases in whict 
Then and Nowers can be of assistance to still-grieving mothers 
Mrs. Karven C. Jorgensen of Cleveland. Ohio, would lik 
information from former comrades of her son, Private Willian 
W. Jorgensen of Company G, 16th Infan 
try. First Division. In October, ror18. 1 
was reported that Jorgensen was missing in 
action, October 4th, but on New Year's 
Day, torg, Mrs. Jorgensen received a gov- 
ernment notice that her boy had been 
killed in action on October 5, 1918, when 
the First was fighting near Exermont 
Captain John O'Neil, who commanded 
Company G, 54th Infantry, Sixth Division 
could render a fine service if he would 
write to Mrs. Lena L. Wheeler of Rural 
Route 6, Newark, Ohio, about her boy 
Marion O. Wheeler, killed in action on 
September 29, 1918 
Former men of Company B, roth Rail- 
way Engineers. especially Captain Huffin 
and James Jackson, could give worthwhile 
information to Mrs. Mary E. Canon ot 
Peru. Nebraska, about the death in serv- 
ice of her son, Clarence Milnus. L. J. Say 
lor. one of the two fathers in the party 
and Mrs. Saylor of Rising Sun, Nebraska 
lost a son who died in the hospital at Con- 
trexiville, October 16th, of wounds received 


. . . . ; ) f me : . ° 3 
mothers to obtain information regarding In spare moments, George C. October 9, 1918, while with Company I 
the last moments of their boys, either in G orham, ex-15t Engineer, romps 126th Infantry, 32d Division. They would 
battle or in the hospitals, and also tell with his dog at the Meuse-Ar- like to hear from Mary K. Taylor, Red 


them about the burials of their soldiers. 
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There appears to have been some confusion in 
the records of the death of Louis Ferdinand John- 
son, Company G (or M), 112th Infantry, 28th 
Division, reported kiiled in action when a dugout 
was struck by a shell on November 1, 1918. His 
Army serial number, as he reported it to his mother, 
Mrs. Sarah Johnson of Maywood, Nebraska, was 
3129706, yet when the Government formally ad- 
vised her of his death, serial number 3138105 ap- 
peared after the name. Some of his comrades may 
be able to clear up this error. 

The foregoing cases are only those in which we 
received a definite request for help. Suppose we 
make a general effort to supply information of this 
kind to the relatives of buddies who failed to 
return from the war. Send the information to the 
Company Clerk who will make every effort to lo- 
cate the surviving relatives and transmit the data 


ND now that this really important subject has 
been brought to your attention, let us take a 
look around France. Let’s get started on the right 
foot: Being a doughboy in an infantry outfit, we 






Captured by the 91st Division and later 
occupied by the 32d and 89th Divisions, 
the farmhouse, above, at Eclisfontaine 
was the only building standing at that 
crossroads in 1918. Left, the same build- 
ing reconstructed and reinhabited, as it 


appeared in May last 
































structed and the cleanliness of the new towns 
Many of those villages now sport water-supply 
systems, something unheard of before the war—a 
good many of them being memorial gifts from 
Americans or American outfits 
We took an auto-bus from St. Quentin down 
through Soissons to Chateau-Thierry. Into Cha- 
teau-Thierry and over the bridge which replaces 
the historic crossing of the Marne where the 
Ninth Machine Gun Battalion of the Third 
Division made its gallant stand. En route 
to the Aisne-Marne Cemetery, between 
the village of Belleau and the heights 
of Belleau Woods, sectors occupied 
by the Third, Second, 26th and 28th 
Divisions were traversed 
By train to Verdun. While the city 
itself is rapidly being rebuilt, it is 
to the north and east of Verdun 
that the war has left its real 
marks. There, where battle raged 
for almost four continuous 
years, remain the shell-holes and 
trenches and gun emplacements 
—grass-grown, it is true, but 
nonetheless very evident. Roads 
have been rebuilt and villages re- 
habilitated, although some of the 
villages, like Forges, which was in 
the 33d Division’s sector in the 
Meuse-Argonne, were moved across 
the roads from the old ruins and 
entirely new towns erected. 
En route to the Meuse-Argonne Ceme- 


How many former 315t Railway Engi- 
neers remember Captain William S. 
Kennedy, now the only American in 
the new village of Montfaucon, France? 


didn’t get much chance of touring France during 
the war. First the training area for a month and 
then into the lines north of Toul in a quiet sec- 
tor, the St. Mihiel scrap and the later phases of the 
Meuse-Argonne push until the whistle blew on 
November eleventh, was our schedule. 

{nd believe it or not, we were one of the hun- 
dred or so (conservatively estimated) doughboys 
who did not see the Paris of wartime. But why bring 
that up? Who can describe Paris anyway? Paris is— 
well, just Paris. The boulevards, the cafes, the mademoi- 
selles, the palaces and gardens and parks, the theaters, 
the wins and cognac and beer (most of the last, inciden- 
tally, from Alsace and Lorraine )—they’re still all there. To tery, a stop was made at Montfaucon— 
them have been added Johnny’s and Harry’s and Charlie’s that village on the crest of a high hill, where 
\merican bars and, by the way, we found a copy of the Legion the German Crown Prince had his famous observ- 
Monthly addressed to Johnny’s—he’s a member of Paris Post. atory, and which has been and will be left as it stood when the 

“a = F . 7 ; Hee ; war ended This was the town which both the 7oth and 37th 
( ETTING out into the battle areas, our first visit was to St. Divisions claim to have taken—we'll let you fight it out for 

Quentin and from there up into the area where the 27th yourselves. On the southern brow of the hill, a crew of French 
and 30th Divisions did most of their fighting. No signs of trenches workmen was busily engaged in placing the steel and concrete 
or dugouts or shell-holes. On the way to the Somme Cemetery foundation of the huge American memorial to commemorate 
at Bony, we saw the foundation of the American memorial which America’s greatest battle in the World War. Up there, superin- 
will mark the American battle-fields up there. The impressive tending and inspecting the construction, we found a lone Ameri- 
recollections are the rapidity with which homes have been recon- can, William S. Kennedy, a former member of a Legion post in 
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"Souptown™ 


And here we have the famous 


Bo ullionvalle 


court. The building at the right served as the 353d Infantry’s P. C. 





France ust unde the Aill from T hiau- 


and is at the extreme eastern end 


of the crescent-s haped village 


Knexville, Tennessee, and now affiliated with Paris Post. Letters 
from his old gang, the 31st Railway Engineers, he suggested 
would be appreciated 

In the new village of Montfaucon is another of the practical 
American memorials—a modern community hospital erected by 
Ohioans in memory of the 37th Division boys who fought in that 
sector. Then on through Ivoiry and Epinonville to the Route 
Nationale which leads from Varennes through Charpentry on up 
to Romagne, Bantheville and to Dun-sur-Meuse 

That spot, where the Montfaucon road crosses the Route 
Nationale will be well remembered by men of the gtst, 32d and 
Soth Divisions. The grst 
captured the little village 
of Eclisfontaine at that 
cross-roads, even though 
the village then consisted 
of only one farm house 
and a few piles of ruins 
Later the 32d Division 
went through there and 
then the 89th. The much- 
shelled, but still-standing, 
farm house had been used 
as a regimental P. C. bya 
unit of the 8oqth and we 
had trouble in locating it 
among the eight or ten 
new buildings which now 
stand there 

We met M 
Albert Halbin, its owners, 
who reported that thev 
had been refugees during 
the war, but later came 
home and put their place 
into condition again. It’s 


and Mme 








more than 14.000 American soldiers rest, we followed the old 
trail up through the Bantheville Woods, Remonville, Barricourt 
and Tailly and stopped long enough in the latter town to find the 
village fire house, in which we had slept, and in which were still 
standing the antique hand-pumps and hose carts. 


ROPPING down into the old St. Mihiel salient, we climbed 

the hill on which Hattonchatel is situated and from which a 
commanding view of the old front lines is obtainable. But it was 
a day of typical French rain and mist and there was even less 
than “low visibility.” Hattonchatel, where the 26th and First 
Divisions completed the 
maneuver which cut off the 
tip of the St. Mihiel sali- 
ent, has been reconstruct- 
ed and largely through the 
munificence of the late 
Miss Belle Skinner of 
Boston. 

A stop at the old cha- 
teau at St. Benoit, known 
to the 42d, 80th and 37th 
Divisions, disclosed the 
fact that this huge build- 
ing, erected in 1741, was 
still the same shell we left 
in 1918. The front wall 
remains, the wine cellar 
underneath is still intact 
but the rest of the struc- 
ture is gradually crum- 
bling, notwithstanding the 
fact that its owner, Mme 
Bachelier, had _ received 
reparations money from 








a mighty neat layout now 








the government. She has 
been content to live in a 
little two-room building 





but the barnyard is still the 
same mire of mud and 
manure. They told us 
that in the fall of 1927 an 
officer and enlisted man 
had visited there and then 
proceeded to unearth a 
snapshot taken then. In it appeared two old wartime buddies of 
the Company Clerk—and what a kick we got out of that! 
After the visit to the cemetery just outside Romagne, where 
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Just a reminder of de luxe travel on the Leviathan during “a 

the homeward journey in 1919. Coveralls and the deck — 

served in place of the plus fours, steamer chairs and rugs 
now de rigueur on present-day liners 


erected alongside one of 
barns in the large 
courtyard. 

On the top of Montsec, 
which hill commands the 
entire vicinity, is being 
erected the American St. Mihiel Memorial. Sweeping up around 
the hill, which had given the enemy command of the St. Mihiel 
front for the greater part of the war, (Continued on page 65) 
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In ‘Ftonor of the Sons of 


ENNSYLVANIA 


EMORIES 


may fade but 

Peansvivenia By Car ter Johnson 
will long have 

before it a visible reminder of 


the glories of its service men. During the Pennsylvania Depart- 
nent’s annual convention at Harrisburg in late August there was 
dedicated the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Bridge, a memo- 
rial authorized by the legislature in 1919. Two memorial pylons 


at one entrance to the 
bridge tower 143 feet 
above a terrace and are 
surmounted by emblem- 
tic eagles of limestone 
Below the pylons and the 
driveway which runs be- 
tween them is a memorial 
room in which will be 
kept trophies of all wars. 

Pennsylvania’s glories 
overseas in the World War 
are attested by three other 
memorials, on the battle- 
fields of France. The first, 
at Varennes, in the Meuse- 
rgonne region, is dedi- 
cated to all Pennsylva- 
nians who served in the 
World War. In a square 
plaza, flanked by two sim- 
ple but dignified colon- 
hades, is an altar typifying 
sacrifice. On the altar re- 
poses a golden bronze urn 


> 
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A bridge at Fismes (top of page) and a colonnade-flanked altar 
at Varennes are two of the four World War memorials erected 
by the State of Pennsylvania 


with the inscription, from one oi 
President Wilson’s war procla 
mations, “The right is more pre- 
cious than peace.” 

The second overseas memorial 


is a bridge over the Vesle between Fismes and Fismettes. dedi- 
cated to the 28th Division which fought at this spot for four 
weeks. It is a beautiful stone and concrete structure with carved 
stone pylons forming a gateway to the city. 


A stone fountain 
Nantillois commemorates 


| > the fact that this village 


—& was the jump-off place for 
' the S8oth Division in the 
Battle of the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne and that in the 
same village the zoth Di- 
vision had its heaviest 
fighting and suffered its 
greatest casualties 

The Pennsylvania me- 
morial commission pro- 
vided for Nantillois a 
water supply sufficient not 
only for the fountain but 
also for many new hy- 
drants. This action was in 
keeping with the policy of 
making American memo- 
rials overseas utilitarian, 
a policy that has been 
maintained consistently by 
the American Battle Mon- 
uments Commission 
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a & Put more 


Pep in the Old 
Scatter Gun a « 


HE other fellows shot 

first and never touched a 
feather. Mr. Duck seemed to 
be safely headed for parts un- 
known. You thought he was 
out of range but you took a 
chance. Some shot! He hit the 
water with a splash —a clean 
kill. That’s what happens time 
after time when you're shoot- 
ing Remington Nitro Express 
Game Loads. They put more 
pep in your shotgun. For long 
shots at all kinds of game 
they’re supreme. They out- 
shoot any long range, heavy 
load on the market. 





Your dealer has Remington Nitro 
Express Shells and the other 


Remington Game Loads. They'll 


improve your shooting. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 
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which it was being built, was on from the 
East. At Cheyenne he gave the citizens 
small satisfaction. He wasn’t certain 
about the shops. At Laramie he saw the 
beginnings of a great city. The shops, he 
said. would have to go there. The tele- 
graph clicked and a grim-looking delega- 
tion waited on Grenville Dodge at Chey- 


enne 

“If Durant said that about the shops, 
well. he lied.” observed the chief en- 
gineer in his reflective way, which con- 


cluded the interview 

Dodge's car was attached to the next 
train for Laramie. He encountered Mr. 
Durant in the dusty main street and told 
the vice president that he, as chief engi- 
neer. was building the road. ‘The men 
working for it will take orders from me 
and not from you. Interfere and there 
will be trouble.” Mr. Durant faded out 
to the eastward and the shops stayed at 
Cheyenne, which girded itself for a come- 
back. Immigrants were promised a law- 
abiding community to which they could 
bring their families in safety, Colonel 
Murrin, the mayor, promulgating an ordi- 
nance which declared that any person 
shooting at another would be fined ten 
dollars “whether he hit or missed.” 

Laramie sowed its wild oats in a hurry. 
In three months the base pushed to Ben- 
ton, named for the Senator from Missouri 
who in 1849 had delivered a grand ora- 
tion about bridging the continent with a 
railroad and carving from the peak of 
the highest mountain on the right-of-way 


a gigantic likeness of Columbus with 
arm outstretched in the direction of 
India. 

Benton, Wyoming, 6098 miles from 


Omaha and 1,155 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, proved to be the most notable stand 
of Moving Town. In two weeks it had a 
population of 3,000 with one newspaper, 
five dance halls and twenty-three saloons. 

At Benton, Moving Town reached the 
pinnacle of its glory. Thereafter the prob- 
lems of the chief engineer became such 
that to overcome them, and above all to 
increase the speed with which the iron 
trail forged toward the sunset, he varied 
his system of base camps so that Hell on 
Wheels, as Moving Town was known, 
diminished to a shadow of its former 
splendors 

Of an array of difficulties that beset the 
cool-headed ex-soldier one rose to domi- 
nate: the Union Pacific had a rival for 
the enormous government subsidies with- 
out which no railroad in the west could 
be built. The Central Pacific of Cali- 
fornia, begun on the coast and building 
eastward by transporting every pound of 
material, excepting ties, by sea twelve 
thousand miles around the Horn, was no 
longer a subject of ridicule. 


N THE summer of 1860, Theodore 
D. Judah, who had come out from 
New York State six years before to con- 
struct the twenty-two mile Sacramento 
Valley Railroad down from the 


rode 


II) 


mountains with his young wife and a few 
friends. Mrs. Judah had done the cook- 
ing for the party, her husband being un- 
able to afford to hire it done. The pro- 
prietor of Strong’s Drug Store in Sacra- 
mento let the engineer use a desk in his 
back room to transform his notes into a 
profile map. He took the map to the 
hardware store of Huntington & Hopkins 
in K Street where his dreams and schemes 
of building a railroad to the East had al- 
ways been received without derision 
Messrs. Huntington and Hopkins looked 
at the map and called in the Crocker 
brothers, dry goods merchants and 
wealthy men. The Crockers called in Le- 
land Stanford, wholesale grocer and one 
of the solid political and financial rocks 
of the valley. 

Judah had something tangible this 
time. Unless his figures were wrong he 
had found a pass in the Sierra Nevadas. 
only one hundred and twenty-eight miles 
from Sacramento, through which it might 
actually be possible to build a railroad. 
Stanford sent the engineer to San Fran- 
cisco with some names and addresses 
Judah returned empty-handed. 

The next year, 1861, Leland Stanford 
was elected governor and the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company of California 
was incorporated with a capital of $125 
ooo. Stanford was president, C. P. Hunt- 
ington, vice president, Mark Hopkins 
treasurer, and T. D. Judah, chief engi- 
neer. There was a plan to get subsidies 
from the Federal Government which col 
lapsed with the firing on Fort Sumter 
There was nothing to do but to make a 
start on the $125,000. While loungers 
laughed Governor Stanford pitched a 
shovel full of sand from a cart into a 
mudhole at the end of K Street in Sacra- 
mento and track grading was inaugurated 
In October of the year 1863 a shipload 
of rails arrived in San Francisco. In No- 
vember Judah started east to superintend 
the purchase of more materials. While 
crossing the Isthmus of Panama on mule 
back he died of jungle fever, aged thirty- 
seven. 

By September of 1866 rails had been 
laid to Alta, seventy miles from Sacra- 
mento and 3,780 feet above it. Grades 
possible for heavy trains were found to 
exist as Judah had represented on his 
charts. Financial aid had been obtained 
from the Government, and November of 
1866 saw ninety-three miles of track in 
operation, the end of it being 6.066 feet 
above Sacramento or 7,911 feet above 
the sea. 

Although the world had never known 
such railroad engineering the feat at- 
tracted no attention in a country just 
emerging from a war. Indeed the Union 
Pacific, building west from Omaha, came 
in for very little notice. This preoccupa 
tion of the public was ene thing that en 
abled the builders of the latter road to run 
through half of a million dollars with 
only forty miles of poor track on a level 
prairie to show for it 
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In this situation Major General G. M. 
Dodge was offered the post of chief engi- 


neer at a salary of $10,000 a year. For 
some time this soldier’s mind had dwelt 
upon his old pursuits of peacetime includ- 


| 
ing the vision of a transcontinental rail- ° 
road. In 1865 with the war as good as 
over Grant sent him to restore order 
among the Indians. Caught in the Wyo- 


ming Black Hills with an escort of twelve 
men, Dodge was cut off and attacked by 
three hundred Crow warriors. The In- 
dians closed in and their bullets were fly- | THAT'S WHY THEY GOT THERE....SO QUICKLY 
ing thick and fast when a squadron of | 
cavalry came to the rescue of the white 
commander. As the Crows retreated 
General Dodge followed them with his 
glasses. 

“Boys,” he said at length, “I think 
we've discovered a pass through which we 
can build a railroad 

That was the important incident of the | 
day to General Dodge, who watched the 
Indians file through a gap hitherto un- 
known to white men. Dodge said it could 
be graded with not more than a ninety- | 
foot rise to a mile and fixed the location | 


in his mind by a lone tree. A few months 
later he resigned from the Army and took 
charge of the affairs of the ailing and dis- 
credited Union Pacific. He was thirty- | fF 
five years old. 

Within ninety days Dodge’s organiza- | 
tion, formed on a military basis, resumed | 
the laying of track. | 

Over plain, desert and mountain, from | 
mid-Nebraska to the Mormon oasis of 
Salt Lake City surveying parties staked | 
the route. In addition to engineers, rod- 
men, flagmen and chainmen, each party | 
was accompanied by axmen, teamsters 
and hunters. 

Two thousand graders followed the tie 
gangs. Back of the graders were the 
bridge men, who set up the wooden tres- | 
tles that came ready-cut from Chicago. | 
Then came the tie layers, and twenty 
miles behind them the track men, fol- 
lowed by the surfacing crew that tamped | 
ties in place and applied the ballast. This 
slender line, penetrating the Indian coun- 
try for a distance of five hundred miles, | 
went about its business prepared on the | 

' 








MARILYN MILLER 


From her grandmother's cellar... 


to Ziegfeld’s Roof . . . in just the 
twinkle of a toe. She really was 


instant to resist attack. : - 

Behind the long construction line were the “Sally”. . . of the alley called 
the advance base camps and Moving 
Town, and the permanent base at Omaha 
For the first two years of Dodge’s sup- 
erintendency of the work of the Union 
Pacific no railway line reached Omaha 
from the east and everything used in the 
construction of the road was hauled by 
wagon across Iowa or brought by steam- 
boat up the Missouri River from the rail 
terminus at St. Joseph, Missouri. This 
included locomotives. But the Central 
Pacific builders had to carry their loco- 
motives around Cape Horn 

The chief engineer who never hurried 
climbed mountains and trekked shimmer- | 
ing deserts with the surveyors, personally | 
observing every mile of route chosen. | 
He showed the tie gangs how to treat 
chemically the soft fibre of the cotton- 
wood tree, the only timber available on 
the prairies; a bridge crew confessed de- 
feat over a knotty problem and Dodge in 
personal charge put up the span; one 
word of his to (Continued on page 44) 


Broadway. 


How explain the miracle of Mari- 
lvyn’s success? .. ° Nature blessed 


her with a charm all her own. 


That’s the answer to another star's 
rise. OLD GOLD made its bow 4 
years ago. In a month it was popu- 
lar. In a year, a headliner. Now, 
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firs utterly unfair, of course. 
But if a man w/// smoke an out- 
rageously strong pipe, nobody is 
going to get close enough to him 
to appreciate his heart of gold. 
Don’t keep potential friends at a 
distance. Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
favorite blend is incomparably rich 
and fragrant—yet so mild as to 
be acceptable to the most fastidious 


pipe-sniffer. Nor does Sir Walter 
lack body and real flavor. They're 
all there in Sir Walter Raleigh — 


as you ll discover when you try it. 
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the ringleading gamblers of Moving Town 
had the same effect as a hundred Regulars 
under Jack Casement; a freight train was 
captured by Indians and Dodge, gather- 
ing twenty men, raced to the scene in his 
private car, and leading a skirmish for- 
mation recovered the train; he kept the 
endless chains of supplies moving for- 
ward. 

Now he smoked the peace pipe and 
pow-wowed with the Indians, who called 
him Long Eye. Now he sat in conclave 
with Brigham Young and his elders of 
the powerful Mormon Church at Salt 
Lake City, gaining a strategic advantage 
over the Central Pacific. Now he con- 
tended with stubborn and often dishonest 
contractors. Now he schemed with lob- 
byists and politicians in the shadow of 
the capitol at Washington. Now he laid 
down the law to subtle financiers in New 
York and Boston, demandirg—and ob- 
taining—approval of his tremendous ex- 
penditures. Dodve never got along well 
with the politicians or the financiers who 
once carvied their protests to Grant, then 
President-elect. Grant went west to look 
at the road and Dodge’s enemy Durant 
went along. He wanted the route changed 
and Dodge had refused to change it. 

“If Durant or anybody connected with 
the Union Pacific or with the Govern- 
ment changes my lines I quit the road,” 
said Dodge. 

Mr. Durant stroked his Vandyke beard. 
U. S. Grant puffed a cigar. At length he 
said: 

“The Government expects 
Dodge to remain with the road.” 

The cost of the Union Pacific Railroad 
later became the scandal of the day. But 
irrespective of what went into the pockets 
of financiers, politicians and swindling 
contractors Dodge played the part of the 
engineer to the end and built the short- 
est line possible, despite the fact that 
Government subsidies and land grants 
were computed by the track mile. Sixty 
years of modernization has eliminated 
only thirty miles of curves from the 1,086 
miles of rail laid by G. M. Dodge. 

The speed with which Dodge built en- 
tailed extravagances in construction and 
made things easier for the profiteers in 
material, most of whom had perfected 
their systems of overcharging during the 
war, but the race with the Central Pacific, 
first, to reach the coal fields of Wyoming 
and, second, to reach Salt Lake, placed a 
great pressure on the chief engineer. He 
won both laps of the race. 

During the six months he had charge in 


General 


1866 Dodge laid 121 miles of track, while 


the Central Pacific, toiling in the precipi- 
tous Sierras laid fifteen miles. The fol- 
lowing year the Central Pacific laid forty- 
six miles. Dodge’s railroad army was 
now working right. In the face of diffi- 
culties comparable to those confronting 
its western rival, it swept across the Ne- 
braska plains, dipped south into Colorado 
for a better grade. and then pointing 
westward thrust the rails through the 


Crow Indians’ Lone Tree Pass, 8,262 feet 
above the sea, or higher than anything 
with which the Central Pacific engineers 
had to contend. Three hundred and eighty 
miles of track were laid in twelve months 

Dodge’s system was perfection. Two 
trains of twenty cars each were required 
to haul from the Moving Town base 
to End of Track the supplies required 
for one day’s labor. These were figured 
to the last spike and fishplate, the last 
barrel of flour and round of ammunition 
necessary to feed, protect and keep busy 
eight thousand workers at the front. Over 
a raw single track this traffic as well as 
the bunk and mess trains shuttled with 
such nicety that delays were almost un- 
known. 

The corps d’elite of the construction 
division was the rail crew of twelve gi- 
gantic Irishmen, working in teams of six 
each with the precision of soldiers at 
drill. Steel is carried from the supply 
train to the end of the track in a small 
car drawn by a horse at a gallop. Two 
men seize a rail and haul it forward 
“Down!” It drops on the ties. The 
gaugers, spikers and bolters fall to. Three 
strokes to a spike, ten spikes to a rail 
which in thirty seconds is joined to the 
fish-plate of its predecessor. “Down!” 
goes a rail in place on the other side. 
There were four hundred rails to a mile 
Twelve hundred rails in one day was the 
record for 1867. 

This record fell in 1868 when two 
thousand rails or five miles of track were 
laid in a day and 425 miles in the year. a 
mark that has never been equaled. Dodge 
went through the Wasatch Mountains in 
winter at a construction cost of $6,500 a 
mile as against $1.500 if he had waited. 

Thus the coal fields were won for the 
Union Pacific, but the Central Pacific 
now over the worst of the mountains, had 
taken a brace and the race to Salt Lake 
was on. Congress had stipulated that the 
two roads should join track, but did not 
say how or where they should join. The 
first road to tap Salt Lake City would 
gain an enormous advantage. 

The Central Pacific was making a 
great bid for victory. Irish supplanted 
Chinese in the track crews. Other fea- 
tures of the Dodge method of construc- 
tion were copied and some of them im- 
proved. In 1868 the Central Pacific laid 
360 miles of track to the Union Pacific's 
425, and better track than that of its 
eastern rival. 

Eighteen sixty-nine saw the two roads 
working double crews. Dodge laid six 
miles of track in one day and the C. P. 
laid ten, winning a wager of $10,000 from 
Thomas C. Durant. But Dodge was first 
into Ogden, the gateway to Salt Lake 
City, and proposed that in the interest of 
harmony and economy the roads join at 
Promontory Point on the north shore of 
the lake. Durant refused. Each addi- 
tional mile built meant $30.000 in sub- 
sidies. Dodge went to Washington and 
appealed to C. P. Huntington, the ex- 
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hardware dealer now in most competent 
charge of the affairs of the Central Pa- 
cific. He refused to join tracks at Prom- 
ontory Point and said he would go into 
Salt Lake City with his own rail. Dodge 
said he would go into San Francisco and 
scattered his surveyors across Nevada. 

But Huntington was a good bluffer, 
too. He built east. Grading gangs met 
and for two hundred miles they worked 
parallel to each other, fighting on every 
provocation and on no provocation. A 
gang of Union Pacific blasters “acciden- 
tally” blew up a company of C. P. Chi- 
nese. A few days later a similar ‘‘mis- 
hap” befell a party of Dodge’s Irishmen. 

The race now held the attention of the 
country. The American public was proud, 
but it was also growing impatient over 
expensive eccentricities of its railroad 
prima donnas. Rumblings of the forth- 
coming financial scandal began to be 
heard. Huntington and Dodge got to- 
gether and arranged for the rails to meet 
at Promontory Point. 

Dodge hurried west to see that his 
rails should reach the Point first: He lost 
this race. A rock cut had not been made 
properly and while Dodge was reblasting, 
the Central Pacific track crew hove in 
sight and on May 8 laid the last rai! but 
one to the meeting place. On May 9 
Dodge laid his last rail, except one. 

The two connecting rails were emplaced 


| on May 10, 1869. Magnificent special 
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trains, one from the east and one from 
the west, drew up. A party of silent 
Chinese deftly lowered the Central Pa- 
cific’s rail in position. Grenville Dodge. 
always inconspicuous at ceremonies. 
watched them thoughtfully. He had been 
studying these Chinese of 'ate and writ- 
ing his wife about them. He had about 
concluded, now that he fancied his work 
in America was done, to go to China and 
build railroads. Irishmen put down the 
last rail for the U. P. and nine iron 
spikes were driven beside it. 

A telegrapher squatted near the track 
clicking a field instrument while throngs 
gathered about every telegraph station in 


| America to get the running story. 


“Keep quiet,” he sent over the wire 
to the listening operators. 

Reverend Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, asked the blessing of the 
Almighty upon the achievement. 

Governor Trittle of Nevada handed a 
gold spike to Stanford of the Central 
Pacific and a silver spike to Durant of 
the Union Pacific. 

The fancy spikes were dropped into 
auger holes in a tie of polished Cali- 
fornia laurel and tapped with a silver 
sledge. 

“Done!” sent the telegrapher and cut 
his switch. 

The crews began to cheer each other. 
Officials of the rival roads, who up to now 
had been very formally polite, followed 
suit. The two trains advanced until the 
pilots touched. Men swarmed over 
them. Someone on the pilot of the Union 
Pacific locomotive held up a bottle as if 
offering a toast. Two bottles were lifted 
in response from the pilot of the Central 
Pacific engine. Thomas Durant seized 


“There is but one Pacific railroad now!” 
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SAIL ALONG with breezy pep. Start the day with vim and 
zest. Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes will help you. 

No other cereal is like them. These crisp, sun-brown flakes 
are full of the famous flavor of PEP. Rich with the nourish- 
ing goodness of whole wheat. Healthful. They contain just 
enough bran to be mildly laxative — to help keep you feeling 
fit. Virtually a perfect food with milk or cream. 

At the first spoonful, you’ll say that Kellogg’s Pep Bran 
Flakes are delicious—a wonderful cereal. At the last spoonful 
you'll vote them the best bran flakes you ever tasted. 


You'll want Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes often. For break- 
fast. For lunch. Children love their peppy flavor. 

Get the red-and-green package at your grocer’s. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


IMPORTANT—Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes are mildly laxative. AlLL-BRAN— 
another Kellogg product—is all bran and guaranteed to relieve both temporary and 
recurring constipation, 
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as long as you hunt. No. 87 B.P. $9.00 
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and guarantee button. Note 
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who joined the procession while he waited 
by the wayside for them to be brought 
back on litters. 

We still have the sourdough stiff types 
with us, though they fall for baking pow- 
der biscuits. They are useful at times to 
hold us down when we get too yeasty from 
too much baking powder and not enough 
flour in the bread. They do not subscribe 
to the gospel of Wall Street expressed 
by the bulls when the bears are driving 
prices down: “You cannot sell the United 
States short in the long run.” 

Speculators for the fall have been mak- 
ing the big kills since last November 
They may save their winnings and make 
more if they shift to the bull side at the 
right moment. 

The moral of this should apply to 
Legionnaires at the Boston convention 
this fall if they go along the road to 
Lexington and Concord, where the shots 
“heard around the world” were fired, and 
then go to Bunker Hill. The sourdough 
stiffs were saying that the Minute Men 
who resisted the British regulars would 
soon learn what it meant to defy the 
King 

Did George Washington, who had some 
experience in the French and Indian War, 
think that he could stand up with some 
volunteer clerks and farmers and fron- 
tiersmen in deerskin coats who had 
marched all the way from the Allegheny 
Mountains, against the British Army? 
George and the Continental Congress 
were sold very short by the bears 

And after George had won, how were 
the States ever to hold together and get 


The Very 


(Continued 


developed—a buffalo which was distinctly 
a woods animal, more active, more wary 
and far keener of scent and of hearing 
than the buffalo of the prairies 

Again and again, during his first weeks 
in Reedy Valley, Yann’sa revealed his 
possession of these superior faculties. In 
one respect luck favored him. Under a 
new treaty made in Charles Town, Reedy 
Valley had been recognized formally as 
Cherokee territory where no white man 
was privileged to trespass. 

The Indians saw to it that this treaty 
was respected; yet they never hunted in 
the valley themselves. A Creek raiding 
party had wiped out a Cherokee town 
that stood on the banks of Reedy River, 
and the Cherokees believed that the 
ghosts of the slain warriors and women, 
taking the shapes of the animals whose 
names they had borne in life, walked the 
woods of the valley by day and by night 
Hence, for the red men of the surround- 
ing hill-country and the nearby moun- 
tains, Reedy Valley was a forbidden 
hunting ground. 
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(Continued from page 37) 


money for their treasury without a king 
to tax them? 

They would revert to separate colonies 
back under the king’s wing. Then, did 
these baking-powder enthusiasts honestly 
think that they could make anything out 
of that Wilderness of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Valleys, and later, of distant Ore- 
gon and California beyond the Rockies? 
And so on up to the present. 

If you think back to what little Boston 
town was like in the days of the Revolu- 
tion andstill further back in King Philip’s 
War when Boston was still smaller—if 
when you see the stone walls that divide 
the fields you think how the forefathers 
cleared them from soil that was not rich 
—and you consider New England of to- 
day, with its colleges and its shaded 
streets of old villages, and its industries 
and all that it has done and given to the 
world—well, there’s quite sufficient rea- 
son for not selling any part of the United 
States short. 

A better reason is the type of man at 
the convention; the type of the upstand- 
ing men who played the part of Wash- 
ington’s men in their day of youth and 
who are now coming to the time of life 
where they should lead the next era of 
progress. The Legion never had so large 
a membership, and never was so sound. 
It is a great pilgrimage back to the an- 
cient Common in sight of the old State 
House, back to Faneuil Hall, back to the 
old Massachusetts Bay Colony. And one 
day we should go to Virginia of James- 
town and of Williamsburg where the Bill 
of Rights that fathered the Declaration 
of Independence was written. 


Great Bull 


from page 9) 


From human enemies, therefore Yann’sa 
was comparatively safe. One Indian 
hunter had wounded him during his jour- 
ney across the mountains; but the bullet 
had flattened against his skull, and once 
he reached Reedy Valley, this danger was 
past. Thus he was left free to meet the 
problem that confronted him instantly 
upon his return to his old home—of re- 
gaining the ascendancy which his race 
had formerly enjoyed. 

To Yann’sa, during that period, life 
brought many surprises. The deer, for 
instance, were at first afraid of him. This 
was strange, but the deer were of no im- 
portance in his scheme of existence. For 
a time, in spite of the lesson that the 
battle in the canebrake might have 
taught him, he was disposed to pay little 
more attention to the pumas than to the 
deer. They had been even more abundant 
in the Kentucky country than in Reedy 
Valley. 

He learned that the great yellow-brown 
cats were enemies to be watched. For 
years they had been masters of Reedy 
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Valley and only the oldest among them 
had ever seen a buffalo. Most of the 
pumas that Yann’sa met in the canebrake 
paths or in the forest showed a grim in- 
clination to investigate the buffalo bull. 

The black bears of Reedy Valley, far 
more numerous than the pumas, were 
never dangerous antagonists. The wolves 
wert a more serious problem. They were 
most of them of the rangy southern 
breed, smaller and varying more widely 
in color than the big gray wolves that 
Yann’sa had known in the Kentucky 
wilderness. But their strength lay in their 
numbers and their cunning ; so numerous 
were they that even in mid-summer they 
hunted habitually in packs. 

Thus, throughout a long summer, 
Yann’sa of the Hills waged a strange war 
in Reedy Valley where in the old days his 
race had ruled unchallenged. Probably a 
Plains bull, facing the same problems, 
would have succumbed; but Yann’sa, a 
woodland buffalo, sprung from genera- 
tions of woodland ancestors, held his 
own. 

Slowly a new tradition, a new realiza- 
tion, of the buffalo’s invincibility spread 
among the wild creatures of Reedy Val- 
ley. Little by little the pumas accepted 
Yann’sa as a rival too powerful to be at- 
tacked. Gradually, too, the valley wolves 
lost interest in him. 

So, by the end of summer, Yann’sa’s 
war seemed to be won. Then, after an 
autumn of peace and plenty, came win- 
ter and with it new enemies more dan- 
gerous than any that he had ever before 
encountered. 


OHN BASCOM came into Reedy Val- 

ley that December for two reasons: 
first, because word had reached him from 
the Cherokees themselves that a new 
treaty had thrown the valley open to 
white hunters; second, because a wan- 
dering trapper, who had crossed the val- 
ley secretly several months before, had 
asserted that he had seen the tracks of a 
buffalo bull in a grass meadow near the 
river. 

John Bascom was the oldest of three 
brothers who lived in a log house twenty 
miles from Reedy Valley. A _ silent, 
quick-tempered, black-browed man, he 
loathed the hard labor of a frontier set- 
tler’s life and was happy only when fol- 
lowing the forest trails. He covered the 
twenty miles on foot and in the late 
afternoon reached the crest of a high bald 
ridge overlooking one of the coves of the 
valley. With his long rifle across his 
knees, he sat down on a jutting rock. 

At the base of the ridge where Bascom 
sat lay a stretch of meadowland perhaps 
a mile long and half a mile wide. The 
meadow was crowded with game. Groups 
of grazing deer dotted it from end to end. 
Here and there bands of stately elk were 
feeding among the smaller whitetails. 
Directly opposite him, Bascom saw a 
big black bear come out of the woods, 
walk for a hundred yards along the edge 
of the grassland, then turn into the woods 
again. 

Beyond the spot where the bear had 
disappeared, a much larger animal 
emerged from the timber. Bascom’s 
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Great Bull 


(Continued from page 47) 


hand tightened upon his rifle. He was 
looking for the first time upon a buffalo. 

The sight thrilled him as he had never 
been thrilled before. His veins throbbed 
with the blood-lust of the natural hunter 
in the presence of some new and coveted 
species of game. Leaping from the rock, 
he trotted swiftly down the hillside 
through the woods. He might, he thought, 
reach the valley in time for a shot before 
the light became too dim; but the wind 
was not favorable. 

It was a down-wind stalk or nothing, 
and Bascom took a chance. When he 
raised his head cautiously and peered 
over a slight rise which had screened his 
approach across the meadow, he saw the 
buffalo far out of range galloping at full 
speed towards the woods beyond 

Bascom made camp near the edge of 
the meadow under a leanto of evergreen 
boughs. Towards morning, the weather 
turned suddenly much colder. Snow 
would fall, he knew, within a few hours— 
the first snow of the winter. At gray 
dawn he picked up the buffalo’s trail and 
followed it from the meadow into the 
timber and thence into the Reedy River 
canebrake. 

He pushed on rapidly, noiseless as a 
cat in his moccasins, almost invisible in 
his dun buckskin shirt and leggins. Soon 
he saw ahead of him a glimmering of 
brighter light marking the exit of the 
tunnel-like path where it came out into 
the open. His elation increased. The 
bull had left the canebrake, and this 
meant almost certainly that he had gone 
straight to some nearby feeding ground 

Almost at the edge of the brake, Bas- 
com halted suddenly with an exclamation 
of surprise. 

The buffalo’s tracks were no longer 
visible in the moist black soil. They had 
been covered and blotted out by a con- 
fusion of other tracks emerging from a 
cross-trail which came into the path at 
this point. These resembled the foot- 
prints of huge dogs. They were wolf 
tracks, but they were almost twice as 
large as the wolf tracks common in 
Reedy Valley. Bascom studied them, 
frowning. 

He hurried on faster than before. 
Emerging from the cover of the cane- 
brake, he realized for the first time that 
snow was falling. It had been snowing 


only a short time; the tracks of the 
wolves, overlying the buffalo’s tracks, 
were still plainly visible. They led 


straight away from the brake across a 
strip of meadowland and into the forest 

Beyond the meadow the timbered hills 
rose abruptly. The trail wound along deep 
ravines and gulches between steep, 
wooded knolls. The snow fell lightly but 
steadily. The trail of the wolves was 
barely discernible now. Presently it dis- 
appeared altogether, obliterated by the 
mantle of white. 

Bascom halted, cursing his ill luck. As 
he stood motionless, a sound came to his 
ears—a long-drawn, quavering, fierce 


cry: the cry of a hunting pack that had 
brought its quarry to bay. 

Bascom’s black eyes brightened. He 
stood listening a moment; then he hur- 
ried forward. 

The battle had not yet begun: the 
wolves were still baying their quarry 
He came upon the scene in time to see 
them launch their onset. 

They had surrounded Yann’sa on a 
gently sloping hillside where the ground 
was broken by many boulders and small 
outcroppings of rock and the great oaks 
stood far apart. Bascom, topping a rise 
just above, gazed with eager eyes upon a 
grim and memorable spectacle. 

Yann’sa stood with lowered head and 
lashing tail within the circle of his ene- 
mies. Seen through the shifting veils of 
snow, he seemed to the hunter impossibly 
tremendous. The thick pelage of his 
hump and shoulders, silvered and dappled 
by the flakes, his luxuriant frontlet and 
beard, the bristling shaggy splendor of 
his massive head and neck gave him an 
appearance of incomparable majesty 
But Bascom, a natural killer, relentless 
as the wolves themselves, saw the mighty 
bull only as the greatest, the most fiercely 
coveted prize that he had ever beheld. 

For a moment he had eyes only for the 
buffalo. Then swiftly his attention 
switched to the wolves. They were cir- 
cling the bison bull, weaving ceaselessly 
in and out, howling hideously. 

The wolves leaped in as though at a 
signal, all at once and from every side. 
It seemed to Bascom that within the 
winking of an eyelash they were all over 
the buffalo, on his back, on his hump, 
their gray bodies covering his flanks. The 
hunter shaped swiftly, decisively, his plan 
of action. At long range, with his small- 
bore deer rifle, he could hardly hope to 
disable the giant bull at a single shot 
Luck was with him. 

He moved quickly down the slope, 
slipping from tree to tree. In the fury of 
their battle, there was small likelihood 
that the combatants would detect his ap- 
proach 

Beyond the last tree-trunk, he stopped 
and dropped to his knee. A boulder just 
in front of him partly concealed him and 
made a convenient rest for his rifle. Im- 
mediately he discovered the defect of his 
plan: close as he was, he could draw no 
sure bead on the buffalo. The wolves were 
all over the huge bull, all around him. 

Yann’sa was fighting, furiously, grimly, 
silently, the hardest battle that he had 
ever fought. But Bascom’s eyes were not 
for the battle; he waited only for his 
chance to shoot. 

Yann’sa’s flank was turned towards 
the hunter for a moment, uncovered ard 
at such an angle that a bullet entering it 
should range forward towards the heart 
and lungs. Quick as a flash, Bascom fired 
and in the same instant realized his fail- 
ure. 

A wolf, 
had intervened: 


leaping for Yann’sa’s back, 
if the ball touched the 
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buffalo, it did so only after passing 
through the wolf’s body. Bascom saw 
the gray animal drop, apparently dead. 
Like magic, at the crash of the shot, the 
scene was transformed. 

The change was so swift as to be almost 
incredible. While the hunter’s rifle was 
still at his shoulder, while he was still 
peering through the smoke and the thin 
mist of snow, the wolves were gone. 

His opportunity had come—if he could 
reload in time. Yann’sa stood almost 
broadside to him. The giant bull’s back 
and flanks were bloody, but, thanks to 
the dense covering of his winter coat, he 
had suffered no serious hurt in the brief 
combat. He stood pawing the ground, 
blowing loudly through his nostrils, arro- 
gantly tossing his head, a picture of 
angry defiance and triumphant power. If 
he had heard the shot, in the tumult of 
battle he had not realized its significance. 
Evidently he was entirely unaware of the 
hunter crouching behind the low boulder 
scarcely fifty feet away. 

Bascom, his eyes shining with triumph, 
raised his rifle slowly. The bull was a 
perfect target: a ball placed a little be- 
hind the shoulder should bring him down 
before he had traveled half a mile. Bas- 
com’s finger curved around the trigger. 
Suddenly a swift movement just to the 
left of the buffalo caught the hunter’s 
eve. 

The wolf that he had shot and had 
believed to be dead kicked convulsively, 
then struggled to its feet. Immediately 
the animal began running in widening 
circles with a stiff-legged, galvanic, stag- 
gering gait. Bascom judged—he had heard 
old backwoodsmen tell of similar happen- 
ings—that its spine had been touched by 
the bullet. It would run madly round and 
round fora few minutes, then fall lifeless. 

The hunter’s eyes, peering along the 
rifle barrel, focused again upon the buf- 
falo. His lips framed a muttered oath. 
The great bull was no longer in perfect 
position for a fatal shot. 

Yann’sa was pivoting slowly, keeping 
his lowered horns towards the circling 
wolf. He was facing now almost directly 
towards the hunter so that his. mighty, 
shaggy head shielded his body. Bascom 
knew that the long-barreled frontier rifle, 
carrying a ball of seventy to the pound, 
could not be counted upon to pierce a 
buffalo’s skull and find the brain. The 
hunter, cursing softly, his finger crooked 
on the trigger, waited—waited. 

He did not realize until it was almost 
upon him that. the wolf was heading 
straight for him. The wounded beast, 
dazed, dying, was running blindly in the 
last frenzy before death. But Bascom, 
suddenly seeing it rushing upon him with 
open slavering jaws, believed that it was 
attacking him furiously. 

He leaped to his feet beside the 
boulder behind which he had been crouch- 
ing. There was no time for thought, no 
time to level his weapon at the oncoming 
wolf, now almost within arm’s length 
He lifted the rifle to bring the heavy bar- 
rel down across the beast’s back. His foot 
slipped. He swung wildly and a little too 
late, and the descending rifle-barrel, 
driven with all his great strength, struck 
the boulder be- (Continued on page 50) 
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Hotel 
Positions 
Open. 


OTELS, Restaurants, Clubs, Apartment 
Hotels, Institutions, Schools, Colleges, 
Hospitals, etc., everywhere need trained men. 
Over 70,000 high-class positions as Manager, 
Assistant Manager, Steward, Room Clerk, 
Purchasing Agent, Sports Director and scores 
of other executive positions, paying from 
$2,500 to $10,900 a year, are open each year in 
the hotels of the United States alone. Nearly 
two billion dollars’ worth of new hotels, 
apartment hotels, clubs, restaurants 
and institutions being built this year 
will need over 200,000 trained men and 
women. 
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I WILL TRAIN YOU IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


Through my spare-time study course on hotel work you can qualify for a 
well-paid position. At any time there are over 1,000 positions open in this 
industry. I put my students in touch with positions. All over the United 
States they are eagerly sought by 
the biggest and best hotels. Hotels 
start you at salaries up to $2,500 a 
year with your living usually includ- 
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ed. If you want a steady, permanent - — 
position, with quick advancement, 242° 
fascinating work, big pay, fine liv- ! 1000 Hotel Positions Open! 





ing, with meals and luxurious apart- | 
ment usually furnished FREE— Lewis Hotel Training Schools, 
you can find it in hotel | Room CP-3310, Washington, D. C. 


work. 
| Send me without obligation the FREE 


BOOK, “Your Big Opportunity,” with de- 


tails about Registration in the Lewis Na- 
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tional Employment Bureau. 
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NO PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


We train you by mail in your spare time at home with the Lewis Simplified Home 
Study Plan and put you in touch with big opportunities. All of your training under 
the personal supervision of Clifford Lewis, former U. S. Government Hotel 
Restaurant Expert, who has been appointed Managing Consultant by over 
hotels throughout the United States. 

Through Lewis Training, Leroy L. Saunders became Assistant Manager of an 
$8,000,000 Athletic Club. Frank Schrath, through the Lewis Course, became Steward 
of a large Restaurant, at double his previous salary! C. W. Ryder was appointed 
Purchasing Agent of a chain of hotels a few weeks after he received his diploma 
from the Lewis Schools. 


FREE BOOK GIVES FULL DETAILS 


No matter what your present occupation is—there are opportunities for you in the 
big-paying hotel and institutional field. Many students have obtained splendid hotel 
positions paying as high 7s $2,500 a year, even before they had finished the course. 
My Free Book—‘“Your Big Opportunity’’—shows how you can do as well and 
explains how you are registered in our National Employment Bureau 

Mail the coupon at once for your free copy of “Your Big ¢ pportunity,” showing how 
we can train you for one of these splendid positions and explaining our Money-Back 
agreement. Send for it today—NOW—before you forget. - 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room CP-3310 CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. Washington, D. C. 
The Original and Only School of Its Kind in the World 
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gE ae Ex-Service Men Get 


Preference 


Railway Postal Clerks Mail Carriers 
Postoffice Clerks Immigrant Inspectors 
Custems Inspectors 


$141 to $275 MONTH 


Mail Coupen Before You Lose it 


Trave 





[ewe mow one wees cee coma 
STEADY WORK—NO LAYOFFS—PAID / = PRANKLIN, msiTUTE, Dept wiea 
VACATIONS # Sirs: Rush to me without charge—copy of 32-page book, 
How to Get U. 8. Government Jobs,"’ with list of 
° ° ith obtainable, 1 full ticul telling how t« 
Your Honorable Discharge Entitles f get them. Tell me all about preference to Ex-Service Men 
You to Special Preference ’ 
Name 
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Common Education Sufficient address ‘ 
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“The Happiest Day 
of My Life!” | 


“OUR WEDDING DAY! A year ago it seemed like a dream 
that would never come true, for my salary then was barel 
enough for one to live on. I faced the facts. Unless 
could make more money I had no right to keep Ruth 
waiting. I must find out how to make myself worth more. 
“It was Ruth herself who showed me the way. She 
clipped a coupon out of a magazine and we sent it to the 
International Correspondence Schools for information about 
their courses. Within a week I had enrolled. The train- 
I got from studying at home showed up almost at 
They gave me more responsibili- 


ing 
once in my office work. 


ties. Inside of six months I was promoted, with a sub- 
stantial raise. Now I’m getting double what I was a | 
year ago—and we're married !’’ | 


Employers everywhere are on the watch for men who 
want to get ahead, and are willing to prove it by training | 
themselves to do some one thing well. . C. 8. Courses 
have given thousands the special knowledge they need to 
win better jobs and bigger pay. Why not you? 

One hour of spare time a day, spent in I. C. 8. study, 
will prepare you for the position you want, in the work 
you like best. Find out how It won't obligate you in 
the least to ask for full particulars. Do it now—for HER! 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 
—_ ee ee ———_— — — 
lms CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

The Universal University’”’ | 
Box 7574-C, Seranton, Penna. | 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, “Whe Wins and Why,”’ and full particulars | 
about the subject before which I have marked X: | 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

) Architect [| Bridge Engineer 

[jArchitectural Draftsman (J Automobile Work 


Building Estimating [j Plumbing (Steam Fitting | 
Wood Millworking Lj Heating Ventilation 
Concrete Builder LJ Sanitary Engineer 


[}Contractor and Builder 
Structural Draftsman Steam Engineer 
Structural Engineer Marine Eng ‘neer 
Elecirical Bngineer Refrigeration 
Electric Wiring JR. R. Locomotives 
Electric Lighting Air Brakes 
Welding, Electric and Gas Train Operation 
Telegraph Engineer R. R. Section Foreman 
Telephone Work (J. R. Bridge and Builk ding 
Mechanical Engineer Foreman 

|} Mechanical Draftsman Chemistry (© Pharmacy | 

_} Patternmaker [1 Machinist Coal Mining Engineer | 
Reading Shop Blueprints Navigation | 
Civil Engineer Agriculture 

| 
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Sheet Metal Worker 
| 
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Highway Engineering Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Surveying and Mapping 
[j}Gas Engines ([) Toolmaker 
Diesel Engines Fruit Growing () Radio 
Aviation Engines Poultry Farming 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

O)Business Management (Business Correspondence 
(J) Industrial Management Lettering Show Cards 
C) Personnel Management Stenography and Typing 
Traffic Management Complete Commercial 
Accountancy English OSigns 

Cost Accountant Civil Service 

C. P. Accountant Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Mail Carrier 

Secretarial Work ]Grade School Subjects 
Spanish (J) French High School Subjects 
] Salesmanship Jfilustrating (© Cartooning 
Advertising (J Lumber Dealer 


Cotton Manufacturing 
Woolen Manufacturing 
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Street Address 
City... a 


Occupation _ 
If you reside in "Canete, ‘oend this coupon to ‘the. 
International Correspondence Schoola Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 


Amazing NewHind Of 
ORANGE JUICER 


Pays Real Money to Just Turn Crank 


AGENTS 


ITHOUT doubt, here’s the 

hottest item introduced in 
direct selling for the past 10 years— 
KWIKWAY—an amazing little hand 
operated orange juicing machine that 
9 out of every 10 housewives grab 
for the minute they see it Fully patented. Remarkably 
efficient. Ten oranges with KWIKWAY equals a dozen with 
ordinary juicers. Saving actually pays for juicer in short time. 
Sells like wild-fire in homes, hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
fountains. E. F. Johns sold 12 in 5 minutes in one hospital. 
Many other records as good or better. Selling Outfit without 
cost and protected territory to producers. Make income satis- 
factory to you or trial costs nothing. Write at once for full 
details of generous NO-RISK cffer to agents. 



















KWIKWAY PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. M-140, 1415 Pine St., St. Lewis, Missouri |_ 
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The ‘Very 


side him. The wolf brushed past him, 
nearly throwing him to the ground, then 
fell on its side, stone-dead. 

Bascom stood gazing at Yann’sa 
through the translucent mist of the fall- 
ing snow. His face was gray, he was shak- 
ing with excitement, his lips quivered, 
cursing his own folly. In his right hand 
he held his rifle. The barrel was bent 
beyond the possibility of repair. Yann’sa 
stared for a long moment at the hunter; 
then, with a toss of his great head, he 
galloped into the woods. 

John Bascom never saw him again. He 
was never seen again in Reedy Valley, 
and no other of his kind was ever seen 
thereafter among the Piedmont hills. He 
was the last of his race, the last buffalo, 
in all the eastern country between the 


(Continued from page 49) 






Great Bull 





Blue Ridge and the Atlantic. He had 
fought a long fight for his ancient king- 
dom and he had won. Yet now some in- 
stinct told him that it was time to go 

He traveled steadily northwestward 
all the rest of that day and by nightfall 
he was far up among the mountains. The 
peaks were silver with snow, but the 
drifts were not yet deep in the passes 
Yann’sa followed an old buffalo road 
that the hoofs of the vanished herds had 
trodden out across the Appalachian bar- 
rier—the last buffalo bull ever to travel 
that road. It would lead him at last, across 
the Blue Ridge and the Unakas, back to 
the coves of the Cumberland in the wil- 
derness of Kentucky where the shaggy 
armies still shook the earth with the 
thunder of their feet. 


The (elebrated Jumping Frog 


(Continued from page 7) 


heart was broke, and it was his fault, for 
putting up a dog that hadn’t no hind legs 
for him to take holt of, which was his 
main dependence in a fight, and then he 
limped off a piece and laid down and 
died. It was a good pup, was that An- 
drew Jackson, and would have made a 
name for hisself if he’d lived, for the stuff 
was in him and he had genius—I know it, 
because he hadn't no opportunities to 
speak of, and it don’t stand to reason that 
a dog could make such a fight as he could 
under them circumstances if he hadn’t 
no talent. It always makes me feel sorry 
when I think of that last fight of his’n 
and the way it turned out 

Well, thish-yer Smiley had rat-tarriers, 
and chicken cocks, and tom-cats and all 
them kind of things, till you couldn’t 
rest, and you couldn’t fetch nothing for 
him to bet on but he’d match you. He 
ketched a frog one day, and took him 
home, and said he cal’lated to educate 
him; and so he never done nothing for 
three months but set in his back yard and 
learn that frog to jump. And you bet you 
he did learn him, too. He’d give him a 
little punch behind, and the next minute 
you'd see that frog whirling in the air 
like a doughnut—see him turn one sum- 
merset, or maybe a couple, if he got a 
good start, and come down flat-footed 
and all right, like a cat. He got him up 
so in the matter of ketching flies, and 
kep’ him in practice so constant, that 
he’d nail a fly every time as fur as he 
could see him. Smiley said all a frog 
wanted was education, and he could do 
’most anything—and I believe him. Why, 
I’ve seen him set Dan’l Webster down 
here on this floor—Dan’l Webster was the 
nameeof the frog—and sing out, “Flies, 
Dan'l, flies!” and quicker’n you «ould 
wink he’d spring straight up and snake a 
fly off’n the counter there, and flop down 
on the floor ag’in as solid as a gob of mud, 
and fall to scratching the side of his head 
with his hind foot as indifferent as if he 
hadn’t no idea he’d been doin’ any more’n 


any frog might do. You never see a frog 
so modest and straightfor’ard as he was, 
for all he was so gifted. And when it 
come to fair and square jumping on a 
dead level, he could get over more ground 
at one straddle than any animal of his 
breed you_ever see. Jumping on a dead 
level was his strong suit, you understand; 
and when it come to that, Smiley would 
ante up money on him as long as he had a 
red. Smiley was monstrous proud of his 
frog, and well he might be, for fellers 
that had traveled and been everywheres 
all said he laid over any frog that ever 
they see. 

Well, Smiley kep’ the beast in a little 
lattice box, and he used to fetch him down 
town sometimes and lay fora bet. One day 
a feller—a stranger in the camp, he was— 
come acrost him with his box, and says: 

“What might it be that you’ve got in 
the box?” 

And Smiley says, sorter indifferent- 
like, “It might be a parrot, or it might 
be a canary, maybe, but it ain’t—it’s only 
just a frog.” 

And the feller took it, and looked at it 
careful, and turned it round this way 
and that, and says, “H’m—so ’tis. Well, 
what’s he good for?” 

“Well,” Smiley says, easy and careless, 
“he’s good enough for one thing, I should 
judge—he can outjump any frog in Cal- 
averas county.” 

The feller took the box again, and took 
another long, particular look, and give it 
back to Smiley, and says, very deliberate, 
“Well,” he says, “I don’t see no p’ints 
about that frog that’s any better’n any 
other frog.” 

“Maybe you don’t,” Smiley says 
“Maybe you understand frogs and maybe 
you don’t understand ’em; maybe you’ve 
had experience, and maybe you ain’t only 
a amature, as it were. Anyways, I’ve got 
my opinion, and I'll resk forty dollars 
that he can outjump any frog in Cala- 
veras county.” 
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And the feller studied a minute, and 
then says, kinder sad like, “Well, I’m 
only a stranger here, and I ain’t got no 
frog; but if I had a frog, I’d bet you.” 

And then Smiley says, “That’s all right 
—that’s all right—if you'll hold my box a 
minute, I'll go and get you a frog.” And 
so the feller took the box, and put up 
his forty dollars along with Smiley’s, and 
set down to wait. 

So he set there a good while thinking 
and thinking to hisself, and then he got 
the frog out and prized his mouth open 
and took a teaspoon and filled him full of 
quail shot—filled him pretty near up to 
his chin—and set him on the floor. Smiley 
he went to the swamp and slopped around 
in the mud for a long time, and finally he 
ketched a frog, and fetched him in, and 
give him to this feller, and says: 

“Now, if you’re ready, set him along- 
side of Dan'l, with his forepaws just 
even with Dan’l’s, and I'll give the word.” 
Then he says, “One—two—three—git!” 
and him and the feller touched up the 
frogs from behind, and the new frog 
hopped off lively, but Dan’l give a heave, 
and hysted up his shoulders—so—like a 
Frenchman, but it warn’t no use—he 
couldn’t budge; he was planted as solid as 
a church, and he couldn’t no more stir 
than if he was anchored out. Smiley was a 
good deal surprised, and he was disgusted 
too, but he didn’t have no idea what the 
matter was, of course. 

The feller took the money and started 
away; and when he was going out at the 
door, he sorter jerked his thumb over 
his shoulder—so—at Dan’l, and says 
again, very deliberate, “Well,” he says, 
“I don’t see no p’ints about that frog 
that’s any better’n any other frog.” 

Smiley he stood scratching his head 
and looking down at Dan’l a long time, 
and at last he says, “I do wonder what in 
the nation that frog throw’d off for—I 
wonder if there ain’t something the mat- 
ter with him—he ’pears to look mighty 
baggy, somehow.” And he ketched Dan’l 
by the nap of the neck, and hefted him, 
and says, “Why blame my cats if he 
don’t weigh five pound!” And turned him 
upside down and he belched out a double 
handful of shot. And then he see how it 
was, and he was the maddest man—he 
set the frog down and took out after that 
feller, but he never ketched him. And—” 

[Here Simon Wheeler heard his name 
called from the front yard, and got up to 
see what was wanted.] And turning to 
me as he moved away, he said: “Just set 
where you are, stranger, and rest easy— 
I ain’t going to be gone a second.” 

But, by your leave, I did not think that 
a continuation of the history of the enter- 
prising vagabond Jim Smiley would be 
likely to afford me much information con- 
cerning the Rev. Leonidas W. Smiley, and 
so I started away. 

At the door I met the sociable Wheeler 
returning, and he buttonholed me and 
re-commenced: 

“Well, this-yer Smiley had a yaller one- 
eyed cow that didn’t have no tail, only 
just a short stump like a bannanner, 
and—” 

However, lacking both time and incli- 
nation, I did not wait to hear about the 
afflicted cow, but took my leave. 
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do to win. 
This contest is open to every- 


Contest Rules one except members of this 
firm, its employees and their relatives. 

Each contestant may send only one name. Sending two or more 
names will cause all names submitted by that person to 
thrown out. The prize will be awarded to the one erating Oo the 
name we choose = rom among those submitted. Contest 
December 20, 1930. Duplicate prizes willbe given in case of ties. 
To win the promptness — . e free tri ee trip to Eat to y= the 
winning name sugges days 
after our announcement is a 


Hollywood Marvel Products Co. 


Dept. x 1022 N. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 











Name This Ve 
Body Powder “ 


We want you to help us select a name for a new 

Body Dusting Powder we are putting on the 

market. We feel sure you have in mind some 
, name, either simple or fancy...or you can 

suggest one after a few moments’ thought. It 
makes no difference who you are or where you live, you can 
win this $1000.00 cash and a Free Trip to the famous city of 
Hollywood by simply sending us the most suitable name for 
our new Body Powder at once. This is all you have to do to win. 
Can you think of an easier way to make $1000.00 and securea 
Free Trip to the land of Movie Stars with all expenses paid? 
Not a thing to buy, not a thing to sell to win both of these 
valuable prizes ...$1000.00 cash and a Free Trip to Hollywood 
or the cost of the trip in cash if you cannot go. 


ANY NAME MAY WIN 


In choosing a name bear in mind this body outer} is soothing and pleasant 
to use after the bath. It gives the body an a 

think of the fresh morning breeze from a Hollywood Rose Garden. You may 
send a coined word such as Odorsweet, Fairytouch, Rosekist, etc., or you may 
send the name of a flower, tree, bird, or any other name that comes to your 
mind. For any name may win. Wouldn't it be delightful to win a prize like 
this? Wouldn’t it be a startling surprise to your friends and neighbors to see 
the announcement of your success published in the local newspaper? Now, 
don’t think you can ’t win, for your opportunity is just as good as anyone's if 
you willsend in a name. Doit right now; it costs nothing to try, and the very 
bame you send may bring you both prizes if you are prompt. Nothing else to 


be | Enclosed is my suggestion for a name. 
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| HOLLYWOOD MARVEL PRODUCTS CO., 
| Dept.151, 1023 North Sycamore Ave., 
Houirwoop, Cair. 
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RAISE CHINCHILLA 
FUR RABBITS m: ‘Mate’ aig sig Money 


and pay you caaeeian prices for all 
you raise: Chinchillas average $3 each 
—New Zealand Whites $2 each. 32-page 
also copy of 
azine, tells how to raise rabbits for 
Address 
R ENTERPRISE Co. 
HOLMES PARK, MISSOURI 
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FULLY EQUIPPED 
Fabrie;com- 
Dietewitn awning screened window and door r. eod cloth, 
a7 fe onl y Sia. 96. 6. delivered: Game tent 0 iS cis fe and ‘and 
SEND NO ONE Y_— Den hana ome 7 ~~ 
¥ price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 


FOR FREE CATALOG 
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in full time or spare time. Just spread SHU- 
SOLE over old, worn-out soles with a knife. 
Fills up holes, cuts and cracks—<dries over night -—end 
then wears like new leather. Everybody buys. More men and 
women needed at once to help handle growing business. No 
| capital or experience 


New Soles for 9¢ 
in 3 Minutes 


Here’s a wonderful new money-maker for agents. 

It’s SHU-SOLE—the amazing new discovery 

that puts new soles on old shoes in 3 minutes— 
| at @ cost of only 9c! Huge demand everywhere 
| gives you an opportunity to 
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special low introductory price. 
absolute money-back guarantee. 


free burner offer. 


Agents—0ur men are making big money 
The demand is 
We want spare or fulltime workers imme- 
diately. If $500 a month and more interests you, write 


introducing International Oil Burners. 
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INTERNATIONAL O1L, 
3808 Park Ave., St. Lou 
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TREMENDOUS DEMAND 


NEW 
Responsible Mf'r Guarantees New Shirts for every 





one that Shrinks or Fades. Selling like Wildfire. 
Biggest Profits ! Complete line includes Neck- 
wear, Hosiery, Underwear and Jackets. Write Ip 


Dept. BONDED SHIRT COMPANY 
P.7 81 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


WRITE TO-DAY for FREE SAMPL 
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a Drum Corps 


THIS FREE BOOK 
SHOWS YOU HOW 


RITE now for your Free 
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(Continued from page 17) 


by M. Paquet, representing M. Gaston 
Gerard, High Commissioner of Tourism. 

Again army efficiency! Within the 
space of a half hour, each officer had his 
group installed in its hotel, baggage de- 
livered to the rooms, and except for the 
activities of the officers, the nurses and 
Legionnaire interpreters, which lasted 
late into the night, everything was quiet. 

On the following afternoon was sched- 
uled the first formal ceremony. The ten 
buses had picked up their passengers at 
the several hotels and converged upon 
the Arc de Triomphe. In keeping with 
the entire plan, simplicity marked the 
placing of flowers upon the tomb of 
France’s Unknown Soldier. The women 
were met by General Gouraud, Military 
Governor of Paris, who is well known to 
many American veterans, and in the re- 
spectful quiet of a huge multitude of 
French mothers, widows and veterans, 
five of the mothers separated themselves 


from the group and deposited their 
wreaths upon the tomb. 
Walter E. Edge, United States Am- 


bassador to France, and several others 
spoke at the welcoming tea and reception 
given in the historic Restaurant Laurent, 
but the big moment of the occasion came 
when the women rose from their chairs 
to greet the commanding general of the 
A. E. F., John J. Pershing, under whom 
their boys had fought. As Chairman of 
the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission, the retired General of the Armies 
is now devoting all of his time to keep 
beautiful and to make even more beauti- 
ful, if possible, the resting places of his 
former soldiers. In referring to their 
sons and husbands, the General said to 
them: “They served to honor you. They 
led the clean lives you wished them to. 
All honor to the Mothers of Victory.” 
The following two days were devoted 
to seeing historic and interesting places 
in and about Paris and to rest prepara- 
tory to the trips which took the several 
groups to the ultimate goal of the pil- 
grimage—the cemeteries where rested 
their dead. The mothers and widows of 
men lying in Suresnes, just outside of 
Paris, had not lonz to wait. Under the guid- 
ance of Captain William F. Dalton, as- 
sisted by C. Cherie as interpreter, these 
eighteen women went to Suresnes on the 
second day they were in Paris 
Transportation to the cemeteries was 
by bus. The eighteen women whose des- 
tination was the St. Mihiel Cemetery, on 
the outskirts of Thiaucourt, made their 
journey in easy stages to Nancy which 
was to be headquarters for the visits to 
the cemetery and to the surrounding 
battlefields and places of historical inter- 
est. They were under the guidance of 
Lieutenant William J. Maroney, with 
Tom Riley as interpreter. The largest 
group, numbering one hundred and forty, 
in charge of Captain John M. Reynolds 
and Lieutenant Leo C. Paquet, with 
Teddy Cadet and Guy Wolfe as interpre- 
ters, were destined for Verdun, where 


they were established in two comfortable 
hotels. It was this group whose boys 
were among the more than 14,000 Amer- 
ican dead resting in the largest of the 
American cemeteries, the Meuse-Argonne, 
near Romagne. 

Historic Chateau-Thierry was chosen 
to house the group for the Aisne-Marne 
Cemetery, which lies at the edge of Bel- 
leau. Captain Theodore E. T. Haley was 
in command, with P. N. McCabe as inter- 
preter. The forty women whose honored 
dead lay in the Oise-Aisne Cemetery near 
Fere-en-Tardenois, were escorted in their 
buses under the direction of Lieutenants 
Michael H. Zwicker and Thomas N 
Stark, with interpreter Jack Hunter, to 
Soissons. 

I accompanied the group whose desti- 
nation was St. Quentin, the largest city 
near the Somme American Cemetery 
where rest 1,830 soldier dead. Upon the 
arrival of the seventeen mothers and wid- 
ows at the edge of the city, the mayor 
and two councilmen met them to extend 
greetings. This was the first surprise. 

It was soon learned, however, that 
when the officials of St. Quentin ascer- 
tained that it was to be honored by the 
American visitors, the city officials had 
requested the privilege of formally greet- 
ing each group to visit their city. So it 
was that on the following morning, prior 
to the drive to the cemetery, the women 
were escorted into the council chamber 
of the beautiful old Hotel de Ville, where 
the mayor extended a welcome on behalf 
of his townspeople and presented each 
woman with a bouquet, a gift of the city 
and of the city’s veterans. 

Georges Norman, president of the 
Comité des Anciens Combattants, one 
of the prominent veterans’ associations 
in France, then greeted the women in 
English. He assured them that “the sol- 
diers of the Great War are not, and will 
never be, forgetful of how much they 
are in debt to the great United States of 
America, which at a heavy moment came 
to render assistance to our dear country, 
and to the soldiers who have so splendid- 
ly co-operated to the common victory. 

The children of that time, who are 
now men, know how much they must be 
grateful to your country for their liberty. 

, Respectfully we bow before you. 
y ou are the true mothers of those gener- 
ous American soldiers whom we knew 
during the hardest period of our life.” 

Similar official receptions awaited the 
groups in the other cities of France 

Through a closely-packed throng of 
citizens, the women entered the bus and 
were on their way toward the end of 
their four-thousand-mile journey. The 
sun shone on France that peaceful morn- 
ing and it was hard to realize that through 
this section, some of the hardest-fought 
battles of the war had taken place. 

But there were no signs of trenches, 
of shell holes, of barbed wire, with which 
that land had been covered from 1914 to 
1918. Peaceful fields, in which the pop- 
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pies were showing their brilliant colors, 
calm cattle grazing, farmers tilling their 
small farms. A small heap of unex- 
rloded shells alongside the road was 
he only reminder of twelve years ago. 

On through quiet villages—startling in 
their newness and cleanliness—again 
through the countryside until at a cross- 
roads was noted a small sign, “Cimetiére 
Americain.” The bus turned into a 
well-paved road and soon, flying over a 
high ground ahead, was seen the American 
flag and the end of the journey. 

It was more like driving into a park 
than into a resting place for the dead. 
While pictures of the American ¢éeme- 
teries have appeared without number in 
newspapers, in magazines and upon the 
screen, no conception of their beauty is 
possible without see- 


years before, Mrs. Theresa Chretien, a 
young woman of twenty-six, had gone to 
America to make a home. With her and 
her family was a ten-months-old son who 
had been born in Moeux-les-Marne. The 
family found its way to Oklahoma and 
settled in the town of Phillips. Thirty 
years went by and then the homeland 
was scourged by war. To the war with 
the army of his adopted country went 
Gus, now grown to manhood, and from 
the war he failed to return. It was fate 
that his body should be laid to rest with- 
in but a short distance of his birthplace. 

At Chateau-Thierry, the women were 
quartered in the quaint old Hotel du 
Bonhomme, which will be remembered 
by a number of American units that had 
used it as headquarters during the begin- 
ning of the Aisne- 
Mafne . offensive in 





ing them. Pansies 
and forget-me-nots 
in profusion along 
the splendid drive— 
beautifully - arranged 
shrubs — trees. A 
cottage for the su- 
perintendent — who 
in all cemeteries are 
American veterans, 
many with French 
wives —and in the 
cottage, a reception 
room for visitors. 

At the Somme 
Cemetery, the pil- 
grims were met by 
Joseph V. F. Brady, 
whose friendly and 
cheerful counterpart 
was later found in 
each of the burial 
grounds. After 
alighting from the 1 
bus, each woman was given a wreath of 
natural flowers, provided by the Govern- 
ment—all uniform and equally beautiful. 
Superintendent Brady, with the assist- 
ance of Lieutenant LeRoy W. Yarbor- 
ough, in charge of the group, and inter- 
preter R. J. Neil, then escorted the little 
group through the park, at the far end 
of which were gleaming the snow-white 
marble crosses, with an occasional Star 
of David. 

Again simplicity. There was no cere- 
mony—no speech-making. Quietly each 
mother or widow was shown the grave 
she sought. Here was the end of the 
long trail. Here was the spot that had 
been in each woman’s heart for twelve 
long years. Here rested her dead. Care- 
fully and reverently the wreaths and 
flowers were placed before the cross— 
with them, an American flag brought 
from home. And each woman was left 
to her remembrances of the lad whose 
earthly remains lay there under the sod. 
After communing with their dead, many 
gave thought to the sons of other moth- 
ers who had either gone to their rest or 
who were unable to make the long jour- 
ney. Many of these graves also bore 
flowers as did the graves of some of the 
unknown dead. 

Before a cross bearing the inscription: 
“Gus Chretien, Cpl. 16th Inf., 1st Div., 
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April 27, 1918, New Mexico,” knelt a 
woman on her native soil. Forty-two 


I conswer the pilgrimages of the 
mothers and widows of our American 
soldiers who fell on the battlefields of 
France and Belgium, the most won- 
derful and inspiring occurrence since 


To me it is a great honor and priv- 
ilege to be able to greet these brave 
women in France. 
fitting recognition of the patriotism 
and spirit of sacrifice that dominated 


As TRULY representative Americans 
as were our soldiers, in them is found 
the embodiment of the spirit which, 
transmitted to their sons, enabled the 
American Army to achieve its great 


Somme 


Paris, May 28, 1930. 


June and July of 
1918, which proved 
to be the beginning 
of the end of the war. 
Now known as the 
Hostelerie du Bon- 
homme, the building 
has been reconstruct- 
ed with the excep- 
tion of ‘the curving 
steps leading to the 
garden at the rear, 
which remain as they 
were when peace had 
come in 1918. 

A cold, chill rain 
was falling—reminis- 
cent of the “sunny” 
France of wartime 
—but there was a 
contented group of 
women about the 
open fireplace in the 
salon, talking of their boys and of the 
wondrous beauty of the cemetery at Bel- 
leau. Contentment. That is the only 
word which describes their feelings. One 
of them, Mrs. Lindsey of Port Washing- 
ton, just out of Cincinnati, Ohio, spoke 
of her twenty-two-year-old boy who had 
been killed in action on October 4, 1918, 
while fighting with the 78th Company, 
Sixth Regiment of Marines. ‘Now that 
I know how fine Bill’s resting place is,” 
she said, “I’m ready to go back home 
I've got another boy waiting for me 
there. He was also over here with the 
t1oth Engineers and was in a hospital 
for a year after he got back. I know he’s 
a-worrying about me and so I’m ready 
to go as soon as they'll take me back.” 

In the Oise-Aisne Cemetery, near 
Fere-en-Tardenois, there lies the body of 
a soldier who, too, claimed France as his 
birthplace, although his parents were 
English. Born in Paris, his parents later re- 
turned with him to England. Upon arriv- 
ing at manhood, he emigrated to America 
and established himself upon a farm in 
Nebraska. After his father died, his mother, 
Mrs. Julia A. Oliver, followed him to 
America, but they were destined to be 
together but a short time. Our country 
entered the war and the son sailed with 
his outfit for overseas service from which 
he failed to return. His mother did not 
return to her native England, but has be- 
come a citizen (Continued on page 54) 
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of the country for which her boy fought. 

All of the American cemeteries over- 
seas are beautiful, but it is with awe that 
one enters the Meuse-Argonne Cemetery 
and views the vast sweeping hillside with 
its endless rows of crosses. In this one 
field of hallowed ground lie the bodies 
of 14,134 American soldiers -who fell in 
America’s greatest battle of the war. 
Sweeping upward toward the south is 
the cross-covered burial ground. At the 
base of the hill is the main road and a 
beautiful fountain. On the northern 
slope of the valley are the gardens and, 
crowning the top of the hill, the home of 
Superintendent Walter B. Shield. It is the 
vastness of the cemetery, coupled with 
its beauty, that impresses one. 

Just outside of the village of Thiau- 
court, known equally well to veterans of 
the Second and 80th Divisions, is located 
the St. Mihiel Cemetery on ground over 
which units of both divisions fought. 
With the steady, disagreeable rain again 
falling since early morning, the women 
of this group were found sitting about 
an open fire in the cozy hostess house. 

The day I was there was the last of the 
four days they were permitted to visit 
their sons’ graves and the leave-taking 
was sad. But most of the women left 
with thankfulness that the graves of their 
boys were being so carefully tended by 
the Government. Gratitude toward that 
Government, gratitude for the opportu- 
nity of visiting their dead, gratitude for 
the splendid courtesies extended to them 
by everyone connected with the pilgrim- 
age was uppermost in their hearts. 

At the conclusion of the four days’ 
time allotted to the visits to the ceme- 
teries and to the battlefields, the various 
groups were reassembled in their Paris 
hotels, returning over routes different 
from those taken on the outgoing trips. 
The two remaining days in Paris were 
devoted to tours to Fontainebleau, to Ver- 
sailles, to the Invalides and the Louvre. 

With the same splendid efficiency and 
care, the last morning in Paris saw the 
groups from the various hotels assem- 
bled again into the original party on the 
boat-train for Cherbourg, where they 
were to embark on the S. S. President 
Harding for the journey home. To one 


who hasn’t been with one of the pilgrimage 


parties, what had been accomplished by 
the officers and nurses and interpreters 
might have appeared to be just another 
job—but to me it had been a work of 
actual pleasure and of love. It was nec- 
essary only to look at Neil and Mac and 
Tom Riley and Teddy Cadet and the 
others, when they learned that they 
couldn’t accompany their “mothers” on 
the boat-train to Cherbourg to bid them 
“bon voyage,” to realize what that fare- 
well meant to them. It reminded me of 
the time when the old outfits were split up 
in Eastern camps for demobilization at 
the end of the war. 

The same courtesies and services were 
extended by the officers and doctor and 
nurses and stewardesses and stewards on 
the President Harding as the women had 
found on the America. It is hard to 
make any comparison, except to say that 
possibly the stewardesses and nurses 
were more busily employed on the re- 
turn trip. Seasickness was more evident 
—but that condition was due not so much 
to the sea as it was to the fact that after 
the strenuous two weeks in France, the 
emotional stress, the food to which they 
were not accustomed—there was a general 
nervous reaction. Each day, however 
showed more of them again enjoying their 
deck chairs and their meals—and when 
the ship docked at Hoboken, it was a 
mighty active and happy party of women 
who unloaded and soon, under the care- 
ful direction of the Army men on duty 
in New York, were started back to their 
widely-scattered homes. 

What is already known to the more 
than five thousand women who made the 
pilgrimage this summer, I want to tell 
you in the words of Colonel Ellis, their 
official host while in France: “We wel- 
come the opportunity to be of service to 
the mothers and widows of our illustrious 
heroes who rest forever here in France, 
and we consider it a great privilege to do 
all in our power to provide them every 
care and comfort, to the end that they 
can return to their homes happy over 
their accomplished pilgrimage, physical- 
ly well, mentally tranquil, and perfectly 
satisfied that our Government has not 
failed them.” 
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understand you? Ask 
What business 


Rupert. “Can he 
him what he’s doing here. 
has a sailor got here?” 

“Maybe he’s off a naval gun!” 
gested Plug 

“Go on, Silver!” 

“He says,” answered Silver, after some 
conversation, “that he’s with a bunch of 
sailors that’s been doin’ duty in Flanders. 
He says he was en the coast at Blanken- 
bergh. They was on their way home after 


sug- 





the Boches evacuated the Flanders coast, 
but they only got as far as Gone, Ghend, 
or something like that, and got sent down 
here.” 

“Where'd he get hit ?” 

“Down in the woods there.” 

“Where’s the rest of his gang gone?” 

“He don’t know.” 

“Listen,” said Rupert, kneeling beside 
the wounded German, “tell him that he’s 
not doing any good by concealing things 
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from us. We'll find them out anyway. 
But if he’ll tell us from what position we 
can expect an attack, I'll send two men 
down to the river with him.” 

“From de woodts,” answered the Ger- 
man at once. “Not de town, de woodts.” 

“The woods!” cried Rupert. “Do you 
speak English? Why didn’t you say so? 
How many troops are there in front of 
us? A regiment, two regiments, what? 
Are they going to hold that highway, or 
make a stand farther on?” 

“T don’t know,” said he. “I get weaker! 
I can’t talk no more!” He would reply to 
no further questioning. : 

“Well, I said I’d send him out,” said 
Rupert. He looked at the little group 
about him. Two more gone would weaken 
them sadly. But he must get word back of 
their position. 

They watched the men go away with 
the stretcher swaying between them, un- 
molested, finally disappearing from sight 
around the bend in the road. Then 
Rupert, crossing the road in front of the 
house on his hands and knees, reconnoi- 
tered. A counter attack, he felt, would 
not develop before twilight. 

A shell shrieked overhead and struck 
beyond the house. Then a second, which 
burst down hill. An over and a short. 
The inn was being bracketed. The next 
shells would be a salvo, and would be hits. 
He leaped to his feet and tore back to 
the yard, where Plug stood by the 
machine gun, anxiously awaiting him. 

“Out with the gun, Lieutenant. The 
rest of you, clear out of here. See where 
the ditch there runs up to the road? Get 
in there, and keep your eye out toward 
those woods to the right. We'll use this 
gun to close the gap between us and that 
| Tornado outfit. The rest of you go this 
way.” 

Rupert ran back. He had not realized 

that the daylight was fading. He saw that 
| the men at the upper end of the yard had 
not gone out to take up their positions, 
but were still there, talking earnestly 
among themselves. He left the hurdle and 
hurried to the front of the yard, burning 
with anger. 

“Here! What do you men mean? 
Didn’t I tell you to get out of here? Don’t 
you know that the Boches are going to 
shell hell out of us? I ordered you to go 
out to that ditch! Why the hell don’t you 
do it? I didn’t give you that order to hear 
myself talk, goddamn it! 

“Out to the ditch!” he choked. “Damn 
you, I’m in command here, captain or no 
captain. Obey, or I'll shoot every one of 
you!” 

He leaped at them and struck the first 
man he came to a terrific blow between 
the shoulders with the butt of his rifle. 
| The man cried out, but Rupert kicked 

another one with all his force. 

The expected salvo shrieked at them, 
hurtled down, burst upon the inn. Rupert, 

| dodging a shower of tile from the roof, 
coughing with the dust, ran into the fields. 

He saw someone, Plug Mahone, by the 
thick, bowlegged silhouette, waving his 
hand to him from a clump of nearby 
bushes. Then he ran in that direction. 

Once upon a time there had been a 
small house out in the field, possibly 
some war-time construction that had later 
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been destroyed. The broken plaster and 
bricks of its foundation still remained, 
but overgrown by bushes that always 
spring up around the ruins of any place 
that has been occupied by man. In this 
clump of bushes Plug had sighted the ma- 
chine gun. They had a good field of fire to 


the front an left, but the right was 
masked by the rise of ground and the 
high grass. 

“This is a good place, Lieutenant,” 
panted Rupert, “unless they start to 
steam-roll us for luck!” 

The thunder of the enemy barrage was 
like that of a troop charging over hard 
ground, the smoke spouted above the 
edge of the road and about “In De 
Koornbloem” like surf above a break- 
water. 

“Most of it’s going on the house!” said 
Rupert. “It’s on fire. Look at that smoke 
pouring out from it. Who’s here with 
you?” 

“Just these two.” He indicated Blink 
and Deacon, trying to scrape themselves 
holes in the broken plaster and uneven 
hunks of cement and tile. 

The barrage swept up the field, but 
watching it, the four men in the bush 
observed that it took its majestic way 
toward the right, and not toward them. 

“They’re after dem guys on t’right!” 
decided Plug. “We're in de way. We bet- 
ter be gettin’ outta here!” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Ru- 
pert. 

“Mean? You ain’t gonna take on t’ 
whole German army an’ navy, too, wit’ 
t’ree guys an’ a machine gun dey don’t 
know how to work, are yuh? Beat it! 
Back to de woods!” 

“Look!” exclaimed Blink and Deacon, 
who, not taking part in the conversation. 
had been watching intently for signs of 
the enemy. “Across the road! People 
moving!” 

Far away, on the edge of the glow cast 
by the burning inn, the shadows seemed 
to dance. Sparks twinkled, as the fire 
light flashed on naked steel. There were 
men there, advancing along the road. 

Plug clutched Rupert’s arm and pointed 
in a different direction. Four shadows 
there against the red background, four 
square blobs. German helmets. A patrol. 
working its way across the field, and 
coming in their direction! 

“They're gettin’ close as hell!” whis- 
pered Blink, his breath coming in gasps. 
“Let’s get outta here!” 

“You men can go,” said Rupert quickly 
“Where’s the extra ammunition? On your 
way, now, before I open fire. If they sur- 
round the place you won't be able to get 
out.” 

He lay down behind the gun, fitted his 
shoulder against the butt, and squinted 
along the barrel. He could not see the 
sight-setting, he would have to trust to 
luck, depressing the muzzle until he saw 
his fire taking effect. 

Who first, the patrol or the men on the 
road? The latter. If he fired on the 
patrol, the men on the road would take 
cover. He could kill more of those on 
the road with the first burst. Cement 
rattled beside him. There was a rasn of 
cloth being dragged over the ground 

“Tain’t gonna (Continued on page 56) 
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go!” said a voice, “I ain’t got no depend- 
ents.” 

Rupert raising his head, could see Plug’s 
bumpy profile with its cauliflower ear 
against the glow of the fire. Behind him 
he heard the others. 

“We're not going!” said Deacon quick- 
ly. 

” “N-n-nah, we ain’t g-g-goin’!” echoed 
Blink, his voice shaking, “turn loose that 
gun!” 

Rrrrip! A volley! Whack-whack! 
Crack! Rifle fire, and from the inn! 

“They didn’t go! They didn’t go,” 
cried Rupert. “Good for them!” 

The heads of the advancing patrol dis- 
appeared. Consternation was evident 
among the creeping shadows beside the 
road. A second volley, a sputtering one, 
like firecrackers under a tin pan. 

“Dat ain’t men shootin’,” said Plug, 
“it’s bullets goin’ off in t’ fire.” 

Plug’s fingers suddenly gripped Ru- 
pert’s arm so hard they seemed to sink 
into the flesh. He pointed. A line of 
men, that must have been in the field be- 
tween the road and the inn, had evidently 
withdrawn to be out of range of the ex- 
ploding ammunition. Their heads ap- 
peared above the edge of the road, then, 
quickly, the whole line came into view, a 
target that a machine gunner gets once 
in a lifetime. 

There was a fumbling sound, then the 
gun leaped suddenly to life. With the 
first shot the line of men disappeared, but 
they leaped for safety to the ditch on the 
wrong side of the road. They were still 
in the field of fire, and Rupert, depress- 
ing the muzzle slightly, combed the edge 
of the ditch. Then he ceased firing. 

“Deacon,” began Rupert, turning on 
his side, “you go out. Go back to the 
woods and see if you can get through 
them to the river. I wouldn’t go on the 
road, it’s probably under fire. Find some- 
one in command and tell him to come up 
here with all he’s got. If this gang get 
through they'll roll up the flank of that 
other outfit and a whole day’s work has 
gone to hell. He can guide on the burn- 
ing house. We must have troops on this 
side of the river by now.” 

“T don’t want to go!” sobbed Deacon. 
“Send Plug Mahone!” 

“Here!” cried Rupert, extending his 
hand, “shake! _Now off with you!” 

Deacon said no more, but shook hands 
first with Rupert, then with Plug and 
Blink. 

A scratching sound, the rustling of the 
bushes, then Deacon was gone. The 
other three turned their attention to the 
front once more. 


CHAPTER XIV 


T IS one thing to throw infantry across 
a river and another to get guns over 
to back them up. There was no doubt 
now in Rupert’s mind that this German 
force in front of them was massing for 
a flank attack. Well, he had broken it up 
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for the moment. The Germans had never 
expected they would be under fire from 
that direction. 

Rupert sent a few more bursts into 
the road and along the shadows at its 
side, but could not tell if they had had 
any effect. 

Time passes swiftly during battle. The 
night was bitter cold, but they took turns 
lying beside the gun to keep warm. 

The battle on the right meanwhile in- 
creased in intensity. The sky about the 
horizon was lighted by the flash of the 
enemy guns as by heat lightning. Sud- 
denly, Rupert, whose turn it was to watch, 
noticed that he could see the road more 
plainly. Daybreak. 

Rupert, Plug and Blink each took a 
sector to watch, one to the front, one to 
each flank. Rupert had the front, but he 
could turn his head and see the smoulder- 
ing ruins of the inn, and the distant hills 
beyond 

“A plane!” cried Plug suddenly. 

“Keep down!” 

The plane boomed at them from behind 
the woods. It flew low, circled, went to 
the left and then came back again 

“Tt’s an Allied plane!” exclaimed Ru- 
pert. “I'll bet he’s looking for us. Deacon 
must have gotten through!” 

He jerked off his helmet and waved it 
at the plane. 

“Hey!” he shouted, “here we are!” 

“Wave dis at him!” cried Plug excit- 
edly, jerking out a towel from his pocket 
Rupert seized the towel and swung it 
from side to side. The plane fired its 
machine gun as though in acknowledg- 
ment, swung about, came down a little, 
then a tiny black object shot out of it 
that began to smoke as it descended 
Down it came, leaving a trail behind it 
like that of a burning sausage balloon, 
until it landed, a little way out in the 
field, still spouting smoke. 

“What the hell was that?” 
the two officers. 

“Tt’s a smoke can!” said Blink. “I 
seen ’em before when we was in the 
Argonne. It’s so it’ll show where the can 
landed that it smokes. It’s got a message 
in it!” 

“I’m going out,” said Rupert finally 
“Cover me with that gun!” 

It took him several minutes to cross 
the field, and then as they watched they 
saw him wave them to come on. 

“Read this!” Rupert said, extending a 
thin sheet of paper, as they reached him 

“Accompanying division crossed river 
in night. Now in jump-off position on 
right bank. These units to advance pre- 
ceded by usual artillery preparation at 
10a.m. Objectives, villages of Laetham, 
Meylegem, and Dickele. You are not to 
advance until this division is in flank lia- 
ison with your forward units. Notify 
commanders involved and report receipt 
of this order. By order of the brigade 
commander.” 

“Looks like the end of the war, doesn’t 
asked Rupert, when Plug had fin- 


exclaimed 


it?” 
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ished reading. “General advance at ten 
o'clock. What the hell are they waiting 
for? What good does it do to send Dea- 
con back to tell ’em there’s nothing in 
front?” 

“Dis order ain’t for us,” said Plug, 
reading it again and wrinkling his brows. 
“We ain’t got no flank units. It must be 
| for dem other guys. T’fellars we seen 
| yesterday.” 

“There’s a cut down the road about 
fifteen or twenty yards,” said Rupert. “If 
| we can get to it without getting killed, we 
can see around the shoulder of the hill 
| and get some idea of where all this battle 
is. Want to try to go down there with 


The ditch following the road led them 
quite safely into the cut, and here, putting 
down the gun and looking carefully in 
| both directions, they climbed upon its 
cobblestoned surface, and then dashed 
across. Nothing happened. Cautiously 
they climbed the far side of the cut and 
looked over. The road swung away to 
their right, disappearing out of sight 
downhill, and then rising again a mile or 
so away to cross a second ridge. Smoke 
masked the view to the east of this road. 
Evidently that was where the division on 
the right was advancing, for rockets came 
| out of this smoke continually. 

There was a sudden whirr as of gigan- 
tic wings, a terrific explosion. Rupert, 
flat on his back in the ditch, heels in air, 
decided that he had been hit, and badly. 

How he got up he never knew, but he 
found himself gasping on the road. Gas! 
He put on his mask, and through its 
dirty eye-pieces, unthought of and un- 
cared for since the night before the at- 
tack, he could dimly make out the sur- 
face of the road, all dirt bespattered, and 
a shapeless heap of clothes that needed 
no second look. 

He leaped across the road and into the 
ditch on the other side. SLAM! It had 
not missed him by an inch, and its de- 
scending iron showered down like hail. 
| Rupert ran out into the field, threw him- 
self down for another shell, then got up, 
and herded by those shells, pursued by 
their shrieks as in a nightmare, ran down- 
hill. 

He became aware, as he ran, that an- 
other was beside him. He had glimpses, 
from the corner of his eyepiece, of an- 
other that lay down when he did, and 
that came after him when he ran. 

Rupert’s breath came harder and 
| harder, blood roared in his ears, his legs 
| began to refuse to function. Then he 
thought of the woods. The woods! Be- 
low him was safety. 

The woods seemed a doubtful refuge. 
Shells struck among the trees, there was 
| evidence of their effect on every side, 
| fallen limbs, burst trunks. 

Here, however, the two men stopped, 
lay-down, and tried to catch their breath. 
The other man, Rupert could see by his 
uniform, was Plug Mahone. Then the 

heap of clothes on the road was all that 
| was left of Blink. Poor Blink! 

The bombardment, meanwhile, in- 
| creased in violence like a storm. The 
| ground shook with the explosions. Would 
it precede a counter attack? Very prob- 
| ably. If so, it was Rupert’s duty, danger 
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or none, to warn someone in authority 
with those troops on the right that their 
flank was undefended. 

He looked at his watch. Nine-thirty. 
Another half hour before the division on 
the river bank would advance, and in 
that time those on the right could be de- 
feated and hurled back. 

SLAM! One near at hand cut short 
Rupert’s meditation, and a tree crashing 
to earth nearly hit them. 

Meanwhile, to the south, the advance 
still continued. The two men crept again | 
to the edge of the woods, from which they 
could see down the ravine that the road 
they had just discovered followed. It 
gave them a view of a distant hillside, 
along which smoke rolled like breakers 
up a beach. 

“They’re coming nearer!” shouted Plug. 

He had removed his gas mask, letting 
it hang by the intake hose. It did seem 
to Rupert that those distant men were 
coming his way. Perhaps they had dis- 
covered a hidden menace on the flank. 

“Any gas?” asked Rupert, taking off 
his mask and sniffing. “Yes, they're | 


coming our way. They’ve found, out 


Lumber, 
We'll | screens, 


that their flank is in the air!” 

“°S awright!” shouted Plug. 
just wait ’til they get here!” 

“No, we can’t do that, because our own 
outfit hops off any minute now, and that 
gang are liable to get caught in our roll- 
ing barrage!” 

“Den let’s go an’ tell ’em, for Chris’ 
sake, an’ get it over wit’!” 

But the field smoked now, as though 
the grass was on fire. They could see 
the distant troops dropping, and mark the 
line of their advance by the flash of the 
shells bursting in front of them. 

Then suddenly, and so to speak from 
nowhere, for no shell had burst nearby, 
Plug was hit. 

“Chees!” he exclaimed, “What was 
dat?” he seized his thigh, and felt the 
rough edge of his slicker turn wet be- 
neath his hand. 

“Lie down!” shouted Rupert. “Let’s 
have a look at it! Here! Give us your 
first aid packet!” 

It was a jagged hole, in the muscles 
of the thigh, that bled freely but not 
abundantly. Rupert ‘tied it up with the 
first-aid bandage, tightening it as much 
as he dared to stop the flow of blood. 

“Awright ?” asked Plug, looking around 
over his shoulder. “It’s beginning to 
sting like hell!” 

“Tt’s all right!” said Rupert. “It’s 
just enough of a wound to get you a 
stripe and that’s about all.” 

“Huh! Well go an’ leave me, den, an’ 
take your message to t’ose Johns!” 

“The hell I will!” exclaimed Rupert. 
“T'll take you out to the road first. 
Someone will be along pretty soon now. 
If they aren’t, I'll come backeafter you.” 

Plug made no objection when Rupert 
clumsily swung him across his shoulders. 

Rupert came once more, breathless 
and staggering, to the edge of the road, 
and here he laid his brother officer down 

“T’ll be back in half an hour!” said 
Rupert. 

“Never mind me!” muttered Plug, 
rrinning weakly. “Take care o’ yourself!” 


Rupert, alone, (Continued on pages8) 
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decided he would stay in the woods. It 
must have been a sniper that had shot 
Plug. The edge of the woods, therefore, 
was under observation. It would be im- 
possible to cross the field toward the ad- 
vancing troops. It was death. But after 
all, what was he in the war for? Why did 
he wear that uniform? Was it not to give 
his life if it were necessary? If it were 
necessary yet. But what good would he do 
by dying in that field between the lines? 

He would go back, following the woods, 
to the ruins of “In de Koornbloem,” and 
there await the arrival of his own troops. 

The sun, higher in the heavens, shone 
down into the glade, making the damp 
growth steam. Rupert hurried on, as 
much as his exhausted condition would 
allow, but he had to stop for breath very 
frequently. 

The shelling in the woods, he noticed 
suddenly, had ceased. The barrage had 
moved on. He would meet troops soon. 
He hobbled on, the ground rising before 
him. Ah, that was the slope that must 
lead‘up to the crossroads and the burned 
inn! Yes, there was the edge of the 
woods, but beyond it was not the short 
stretch of open that he remembered. 

The woods ended abruptly on the edge 
of a bank and down the bank, a yard or 
so, was the inevitable narrow, cobble- 
stoned road. Across was a hedge, a sec- 
tion of wall, and the houses of a town. 
Rupert was lost. He had turned about 
in the woods and come farther and far- 
ther east with every step. He had come 
behind the German lines. 

Someone coughed, almost in his ear. A 
step rattled on the stones. A man that 
must have been sitting there rose up 
from the bank, his back to Rupert. In 
just a camera-like flash Rupert’s mind 
took in the square shape of this man’s 
back, his gray tunic, its seams lined with 
red, the brightness of the little buttons 
on the coat-tails, and the fact that he 
was a German officer. 

Rupert’s arm licked out like a snake 
and wrapped itself about the German’s 
neck in a strangle hold that prevented 
any outcry. If Rupert had come up there 
through those woods he could go back 
again the same way, and take this 
square-shouldered Jerry with him as a 
souvenir! But the square-shouldered of- 
ficer would not yield. He fought madly, 
albeit silently. Rupert slipped in the 
mud, there was an instant’s struggle, then 
he and the German were together on the 
cobblestones, rolling about with flailing 
feet. More feet thudded, there were ex- 
cited cries, hands tore at Rupert’s arm. 
Ah, what a fool he had been. He felt 
death approach 


“No, no! Don’t hit him! He’s off his 


nut! I bet the woods are full of them!’ 
“Leggo of him, you goddam fool, the 
war’s over!” 
Rupert looked, but only angry Ger- 
man faces stared at him. He tightened 
his grip on his prisoner's throat. Hands 


tugged his arm away 





An overwhelming force pried his arm 
from the German’s neck. Other Germans 
helped the officer to his feet. Somebody 
dragged Rupert to his. Things were sadly 
mixed. 

Beyond the two was a group in olive 
drab, and in front, staring into his face, 
was the fresh officer, the platoon com- 
mander of the day before, wearing his 
snappy sheepskin coat, his helmet jaunt- 
ily tilted over one ear. It was the fresh 
officer, but his face was that of Rupert’s 
dead brother. 

Rupert pushed aside the men who sup- 
ported him and sank upon the bank, his 
head in his hands. He was delirious, gone 
off his nut from fatigue and horror. A 
hand restrained him as he endeavored to 
rise. 

“Sit tight, old man,” 
“you're all used up. The war’s over 

Rupert raised his head, expecting that 
the vision would have disappeared. It 
had not. The German Uhlan was still 
there, rubbing his neck, but beside him 
stood two American officers, one of 
whom wore two stars on his overseas cap. 
The fresh officer seized Rupert’s shoul- 
ders. 

“Are you Captain Livingston?” 
he. 

“Yes!” 
brother?” 

“Who else?” cried the fresh young of- 
ficer. “Who else? Rupe, old kid, I didn’t 
know you! Rupe, you need a shave!” 

Rupert clung to his brother’s hand 

“No kidding, John, is it you?” he 
asked. “I’m not nuts, am I, or anything?” 

“Yup, it’s me! No kidding!” 

“Ah,” said Rupert. “You damned yam! 
Why the hell didn’t you answer my let- 
ters?” 

“Tt’s all right,” said John, turning to 
those about him, “he’s my brother. He’s 
a captain of cavalry. He’s coming around 
all right!” 

“What’s all this?”” demanded Rupert, 
indicating with a lift of his chin the 
Uhlan officer, a little half dozen armed 
Germans, the American general officer 
and his escort, and a background of 
Americans, Germans, all armed and all 
extremely formal. 

“The war’s over!” grinned John. “Been 
over an hour. It nearly started again 
when you rapped that German. Naughty, 
naughty. He seems to be the commander 
of the German troops around here. No 
we've come up here to arrange for a 
neutral zone and care of wounded and 
all that. And patrols to prevent looting 
Hostilities ceased at eleven o'clock.” 

“At eleven? Well, why the hell did 
my division get orders to attack at ten?” 

“T don’t know,” answered John, look- 
ing uncomfortable. “They got hell ham- 
mered out of them, too. They haven't 
caught up with us yet!” 

“Why didn’t you answer my letters?” 
demanded Rupert. “I thought you were 
dead. I’ve probably lost my commission 
trying to get myself killed, too!” 


said a voice, 


” 


said 


said Rupert. “Are you my 
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“Oh, gee!” exclaimed John, “I got a 
commission. I got to be a second lieu- 
tenant, and I thought I’d come down and 
surprise you. Then I couldn’t get leave 
that week and then not next week and 
then it was a month and then I got 
shoved up here with this John outfit, and 
then I couldn’t write. Aw, but you 
shouldn’t have thought I was dead! Why 
would I be dead?” 

“Oh, why should you be dead? Why 
should you be such a goddamned fool? 
I don’t know! Why should anyone be 
de: ad? Don’t people get killed in this 
warr 

The general officer approached, fol- 
lowed by his aide. 

“Are there any more wild men in 
those woods?” he asked Rupert, pulling 
| his white mustache. “If there are we 
| must take steps to prevent their break- 
ing up these negotiations!” 

“There is no one there, General,” said 
Rupert, getting to his feet. “Oh, by the 
| way, there’s a wounded American officer 


he showed me, south of Munising, the 
plains that stretch bleakly out over some 
two hundred thousand acres of cut-over 
pine land. 

“The stumps of these gigantic trees 
always remind me of tombstones,” he 
told me. “Some day, if I have my way, 
this land will be planted to pine.” 

Another Legionnaire responsible for a 
great share of this activity was Bill Slater, 
| who, as early as 1905, had been actively 
| engaged in reforestation in northern 
Michigan. He was himself a forester, 
and one of the first fire rangers of the 
State. On his return from France he ad- 
vocated reforestation on Grand Island, 
with the result that some two million 
trees are now growing thriftily on lands 
that in the past were going to waste. For 
five years Slater has been spending much 
time with Michigan’s Conservation De- 
partment, where he organized a forest 
fire protection system. 

Legionnaires throughout the country for 
a number of years have been actively 
pushing programs for tree planting along 
highways and for memorial parks, as re- 
membrances of their comrades and bene- 
| fits for the nation. But it has remained 

for these Michigan posts to sponsor a 

program of tree planting for the Lake 

States that would cover not merely the 

two sides of a road or the restricted con- 

fines of a memorial park, but all of the 
millions of desolate forest lands that, for 
purposes of the public good, should be 
growing trees. They felt that reforesta- 
| tion was one of the greatest services that 
they could perform for the nation, and 
they set to it with a will. 
| So far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, planting in the Lake States 
has been confined almost wholly to one 
forest in northern Michigan, and even 
here the amount was not enough to swell 
any forester’s breast with patriotic pride. 
Every forester knew that, so far as our 





down there! He must have been there 
some time. I think I fainted coming up 
here. Could you send some stretcher 
bearers down there after him? He is 
beside the road that runs through the 
woods. I'll guide them if necessary.” 

“No, no,” said the general, “not neces- 
sary. I'll look out for it. Send a first aid 
team down to the road through the gul- 
ley, Captain Marks.” 

“Do you know,” smiled Rupert, tak- 
ing his brother’s arm, “that I nearly 
pulled out last night and let a Boche 
counter attack roll your flank up? And if 
I had, they would have scuppered you 
proper!” 

“Umm,” replied John, sitting down 
upon the bank and lighting a cigarette, 
“that’s a question. Dam’ fine company 
I had there! And they had a dam’ fine 
company commander in me. Well, the 
war being over, and the world now safe 
for democracy, the burning question of 
the hour is, when do we eat?” 

THE END 


| Wanted: 15,000,000,000 Trees 


(Continued from page 21) 


national planting went, even little Japan 
was planting ten times as much as the 
entire United States Government. New 
York State alone was setting out more 
trees each year than Uncle Sam. 

In the summer of 1929, Roderick Prato 
Post of the Legion of Munising began 
work to provide a definite system of re- 
forestation for all the Lake States, and 
sought to have the Federal Government 
appropriate enough money to begin plant- 
ing on something approaching adequate 
scale. The Munising post laid out a thirty- 
year program for reforestation, and asked 
posts throughout Michigan to back it. 
The response was immediate and whole- 
hearted. State Commander Kelley and 
Adjutant Byers put themselves squarely 
behind the drive. Meanwhile in Washing- 
ton all this tree planting agitation had 
crystallized into what is known as the 
Knutson Bill, sponsored by Congressman 
Knutson of Minnesota, a bill providing 
for a much accelerated program of plant- 
ing on the federal lands east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Later -its provisions were 
widened to include all of the National 
Forest land of the United States, and 
provided $300,000 for the first year, in- 
creasing over a period of five years, until 
the sum of $2,000,000 a year is reached. 
Congress meanwhile is scratching its col- 
lective head over all that money. 

Meanwhile, Wisconsin Legionnaires are 
working up interest in reforestation and 
in forestry in their own State. In the 
spring of 1928 Engwald R. Moe Post in 
Washburn County dedicated an area on 
the county highway with a memorial 
planting of Norway pine—one of the 
great lumber trees of Wisconsin’s past. 
Legionnaires have since carefully guard- 
ed this planting from fire, and now plan 
to erect an appropriate marker within it. 
Only a few months ago the Legion post 
at Fox Falls dedicated a municipal forest 
to their city. 
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rest. Go out where the west begins for 
you have another fight to make.” 

The night before we were ready to 
leave for the new home in the west, three 
members of the Auxiliary called and pre- 
sented me with a check for $300 for the 
expenses of the trip of myself and little 
family. Big moments?— Rosert W. 
Jounson, San Angelo, Texas. 


THEY KNEW THE NAME 
$10 Prize 


T HAPPENED in The House of the 

Golden Cat in Paris during the Sec- 
ond A. E. F. 

After a busy day at the Trocadero 
with my nose to the news grind I drifted 
into the Golden Cat looking for enter- 
tainment and relaxation. No sooner 
was I seated than I realized that I had 
committed a social error. The place 
was filled with a villainous crew of 
Apaches. I was the lone American. 

One hard-boiled picnic egg, who appar- 
ently was a leader, called a waiter. A 
moment’s conversation, the door was 
bolted, and the waiter sauntered to my 
table 

“Mons,” he said, “it has been suggest 
that you buy a drink for all. If I were 
you I would do so!” 

There was 1,600 francs in cash folded 
in a card case with my credentials, and 
it looked as though the round would cost 
me just that. Then, perhaps, I might 
get out alive. 

Taking out the case I fumbled through 
it looking for the folded francs. I inno- 
cently exposed to the waiter’s gaze a tiny 
blue card. At sight of the card Mr. 
Waiter paled, stammered, and withdrew 
with a murmured “One moment, Mons.” 

Another conversation with Mr. 
Apache. Then back comes Mr. Waiter. 

“Mons, the gentleman has mistook 
you for someone else. He wish you to 
drink a bottle of champagne with him!” 

In the quietness of a nearby restaurant 
I read for the first time the magic card 
which apparently had pulled me out of 
a bad hole. It read as follows: 


Prefecture De Police 
Sejour De La Legion Americaine A Paris 
CARTE SPECIALE DE PRESSE 
Valuable Du rst. Au 30 Septembre 1927 
American Edition 
Journal New York Times 
Le Prefet de Police 


It was signed by Jean Chiappe, the 
man who is feared more by the under- 
world in Paris than any other man.— 
FRANK E. Crippen, Pittsfield, Mass. 


NOT FIVE, BUT FINE 
$10 Prize 


E WERE Red Cross Home Com- 
munication Workers in hospitals 
at Bordeaux. The most important part 
of our job was to get information for the 
families who were worried about their 
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boys and the soldiers who were worried 
about their families. 

John Casey came to us in great anx- 
iety. He had heard nothing from home 
in many weeks and his wife was expect- 
ing a baby. So we cabled for him. 

Even cables were slow in those days, 
you remember. When the answering 
cable reached us, Casey had been evac- 
uated to a convalescent camp a mile or 
two away. It was just as well, for the 
cable read as follows: 

“Tell John Casey wife and five baby 
boys doing well.” 

It was twenty-four hours before we 
could get hold of Casey. Meanwhile, a 
corrected cable reached us: 

“Tell John Casey wife and fine baby 
boy doing well.” —Mary R. Cate, Salem, 
Mass. 


SINGING WITH WILSON 
$10 Prize 


ESERTING my editorial desk to ac- 

cept a commission as captain in the 
military intelligence division, I carried 
with me a letter of introduction from my 
home pastor to Dr. James Taylor, pastor 
of the Irving Street Presbyterian church 
in Washington. 

One Sunday morning I decided that a 
little dose of religion might do me good, 
so I put the letter in my pocket and 
drove out to Dr. Taylor’s church. The 
service was under way when I arrived 
Hundreds of civilians stood outside, un- 
able to gain entrance. However, it was the 
custom in Washington those days to show 
preference for soldiers in all the churches, 
so, with the usual impudence of a news- 
paper man, I elbowed my way through 
the crowd. An usher just inside the door 
beckoned, and I followed him down to 
the third pew from the front. The con- 
gregation was standing, engaged in sing- 
ing. I slipped into the one vacant seat in 
the pew, put my cap under the seat, and 
as I rose up a familiar voice said: 

“Won’t you join me in singing, Cap- 
tain?” and at the same moment put a 
hymn book before my eyes. 

It was President Woodrow Wilson. — 
FREDERICK SULLENS, Jackson, Miss. 


AND SO THEY WERE MARRIED 
$10 Prize 


T WAS the fall of 1918. I walked 

cheerfully down Iowa Avenue from 
the university, to get my mail. 

Marcia met me tenderly at the door 
Alice greeted me at the head of the stairs 
with an air of sorrow 

I demanded to know the worst. 

They brought it out, then—a letter I 
had written long ago to one of our boys 
in France. It had wandered all over 
Europe, its postmarks indicated, and fin- 
ally had been returned to me. Stamped 
across the envelope’s face were the words, 
“Killed in Action.” 

I burst into tears—of relief. 
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‘Oh, that!” I exclaimed. “I don’t even 
| know him; never saw him. He’s just 
the son of an old flame of my ret s. 
I wrote for the sake of patriotism.” 

One Sunday four years and more later, 
my. mather answered the ’phone in our 














d New York apartment. As she hung up 
the receiver, she turned to me. 
a | “It’s that Will Plank,” she said. “The 
- | | son of papa’s old friends. He’s coming 
» | | over.” 
| I was startled. “Why, he’s dead!” I 
m | cried. 
1g | But he wasn’t. He came. And a year 
c- | from that day my father “gave me away” 
or | to that same A. E. F.’er—ELizaBeTH 
ne HENDEE PLANK, Marlborough, N. Y. 
ny | HE MADE THE GRADE 
$10 Prize 
ve 
a FTER war was declared I viewed 
- the situation with an air of detach- 
ry ment. I was blind in one eye. 
ms; The draft law was passed and I regis- 
tered with a conscious feeling of inferior- 
ity 
| Finally I wrote the exemption board 
asking to go to camp in the next draft. 
When I reached Jefferson Barracks my 
C= papers were lost and I was compelled to 
he wait while the draft I had arrived with 
ed were examined. 
ny The next morning I was called for ex- 
or amination. I was stripped of all clothes 
ch | and for five or six hours I was led around 
naked from one doctor to the next. About 
a three o'clock in the afternoon, naked 
rd and tired and hungry, I found myself at 
nd a table presided over by a buck private 
he | He looked friendly. so I asked him casu- 
od. | ally, though I was burning with anxiety, 
in- “When will I know if I am accepted?” 
he | He looked at me with a grin and an- 
OW | swered, “When you reach this table you 
es, | are in the Army. I am making out your 
vS- | dog tags.” That was my big moment.— 
igh | ARTHUR J. ZeRBACH, Spokane, Wash. 
or | 
to IT WAS HIS BROTHER 
n- $10 Prize 
ng- | 
mn | HE big drive in the Meuse-Argonne 
ind found me in France, a captain in the 
Medical Corps, specializing on head in- 
| juries, of which there were hundreds dur- 
ta ing those hectic few days when the cream 
| of our young manhood paid the supreme 
a: sacrifice. During time out for lunch one 
| beautiful sunny day an orderly rushed up 
with a message to report to the colonel 
D in charge at once. Arrived at the Base 
Hospital the colonel informed me of the 
arrival of a very difficult skull trepanning 
ked case and said quick action was necessary 
‘om to save the soldier’s life. I rushed into 
my swink and called preparatory orders 
Or. | to the nurses and in a few minutes com- 
AITS menced working on what I feel was the 
| most difficult case of my career. As I 
leaned over the patient it seemed a fa- 
cI | miliar face to me, although the anaes- 
oys | thesia screen and face covering kept me 
ver from positive identification. Beads of 
fin- perspiration stood out on me as I fran- 
ped tically worked to relieve the pressure on 
rds, the brain. Finally the work was com- 
pleted, the lower bandages and screen re- 
moved. I looked dewn at the painstricken 
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features of my own brother! But my big 
moment came weeks after when the suc- 
cess of my work, performed under the 
most trying conditions, was determined 
and my big brother was sent back to the 
States and is now in the best of health 
and still thinks I am a pretty good sur- 
geon—J. E. McHenry, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

“WHO ONLY STAND AND WAIT” 

$10 Prize 


IKE the woman who faints after the 
excitement is all over, my greatest 
thrill came after the war was over. 

As I swung along the two miles that 
separated my father’s farm from town, 
I joyously answered the hearty greetings 
of friends and neighbors called to me 
from field and home. The slanting rays 
of the bright June sun shone upon fields 
and orchards, radiant in their fresh green 
foliage and blossoms. It was good to be 
alive. 

The familiar scene of my old home 
came into view. There lay the orchard, 
the fields and the old house unchanged, 
untouched by war. And there upon the 
porch was mother; yet was this mother? 
—so old, and gray and tired. A great 
wave of emotion swept over me as I sud- 
denly realized who had borne the burden 
of the war. And the glad words of greet- 
ing died upon my lips as I thought how 
carelessly I had left her nearly two years 
before. And I resolved to repay her if 
possible for all the sorrow and pain I had 
caused her.—W. A. Situ, Painesville, 
Ohio. 


THE LIEUTENANT BAWLED 
HIM OUT 
$10 Prize 


E WERE in the village of Haute- 

villiers, in the Department of the 
Somme, on the British front, in the mid- 
dle of June, 1918. Having been filled up 
with all sorts of spy stories, our lieuten- 
ant became very suspicious when a civil- 
ian dressed in plus fours that looked as 
if they had been slept in for weeks, and 
wearing a disreputable slouch hat, came 
toward us across the fields. “Hey, you! 
Get the hell out of here or I'll run you 
n!” he yelled, at the same time grasping 
the stranger by the arm. The man’s face 
turned the color of a boiled lobster, and 
he stuttered like a bashful schoolboy as 
he answered. “Why—why—I am Win- 
ston Churchill.” Then the looie said: “I 
don’t give a damn who you are. Get the 
hell away from here.’ Mr. Churchill 
turned and almost stumbled from the 
place on which he stood. The looie 
watched him and then muttered to him- 


self, “I just wonder who the hell Winston 
Churchill is..—James F. Joyce, Togus, 
Me. 


DEATH OF A HERO 
$10 Prize 


HAT! Ship number 13!” exclaimed 
Lieutenant Stephenson, newly ap- 
pointed commander of C Flight, 28th 
Aero Squadron, at the time of the St 
Mihiel offensive. (Continued on page | 62) 
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‘This is luck. I landed on the 13th, have 
been flying thirteen months, ‘have thir- 
teen Boches and now I am assigned to 
ship number thirteen, with September 
13th a few days away.” 

The following day while looking over 
his ship I noticed on his instrument board 
a small brass plate attached to a wooden 
block with his favorite motto engraved 
upon it 


To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late 
And how can man die better 
Than fighting fearful odds 

For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the Temples of his Gods 


On the reverse side of the block was a 
simple request. which read, “If I am 
shot down and killed. please send this to 
my father”—address given in San Fran- 
cisco 

September 13th. after a long delay, 
caused by the breaking of two propellers 
he got away to join his patrol, which had 
been gone so long that they were about 
due to return. He sighted eleven red 
nosed Fokkers and dove into their midst 
single handed. ‘Fighting fearful odds.” 
his big moment, and on the thirteenth 

After the Armistice I visited Metz and 
learned of this fighting lieutenant who 
would rather die than yield to treatment 
by a foe 

The small plate—I have often won- 
dered if it was sent to his father or kept 
by souvenir hunters —KENNETH P. Cap- 
vELL, Grand Forks, N. D 
NOBODY GOT HURT 

$10 Prize 


Ae )UT the time of the Armistice I was 
wardmaster at Portsmouth of a con- 
valescent ward of wounded marines and 
imong my duties was that of posting a 
daily guard list. As we were constantly 
receiving and discharging men I tried to 
include all new comers on the list for two 
hour watches upon their arrival and made 
no exception when a chief petty officer 
was brought in. I gave him the midnight 
or dog watch and went to my bungalow 
for a night's sleep but was aroused in the 
night by an indignant guard who declared 
he was unable to get relief and stated that 
the C. P. O. refused to stand watch 

I was still in my “teens and because of 
my job felt rather cocky. I told the 
guard to return and tell the chief petty 
officer that his rate meant nothing to me 
and to stand watch or I would take a 
sock at him 

The next morning on my arrival I 
visited the bunk of the C. P. O. and to 
my amazement found that I was to sock 
Fighting Bob McAllister. the middle- 
weight champion of the Navy 

It turned out that McAllister was de- 
tailed to put on some boxing exhibitions 
there and was in training, which ac- 
counted for his refusal. Luckily for me, 


J 
there was no socking—MARK PETER 
Windsor, Mo 


“A LETTER TO MOTHER” 


$10 Prize 


E HAD been firing our nine-point- 
two howitzers during the Ar- 
gonne drive until the enemy had retreated 
so far that they were out of range of our 
guns. As there was nothing more for us 
to do, a comrade and I decided to spend 
the day souvenir hunting in what had 
been No Man’s Land a few days before 
With a canteen of water and a few hard- 
tacks as our supplies, we set forth on 
our journey 
A half hour’s walk brought us to a 
plateau upon which were hundreds of 
dead American and German soldiers. Up 
here in a small hollow about thirty dead 
soldiers were lying. Towards the center 
of this group we saw a dead soldier in a 
sitting position. In his hand by his side 
was a pencil; on his lap was his helmet 
and on it was a sheet of paper. Written 
on the paper were these words: 
“Dear Mother: I have just been- 
O.M JoHNSON, Sheldon, N. D 


MADAME AT THE RAZOR 
$10 Prize 


ROM a soldier’s diary: 
August 17,1918 

I essayed a French barber shop last 
night. This place is on the main drag 
and is a “four-chair shop.” But there are 
only two—what shall I say ?—operators 

They are man and wife. The man is a 
typical Frenchman and_ barber—long 
pointed mustache, hair parted in middle, 
etc. His wife is plump, tries to speak a 
few English words, but can’t and dresses 
in the usual black. It was my lot to sit 
in her chair and Lowry in her husband's 
These chairs are cane-seated affairs, with 
a pretense of a movable back 

Well, the madame shaved me—and 
what I mean, she shaved me. Cold water 
And a corn-razor. Every stroke of that 
implement was an agony. However. I 
was favored; most of the customers had 
to get up and wash the lather off their 
faces themselves in a bowl on the shelf 
below the long plate mirror; but, per- 
haps from remorse. she took an old 
sponge and wiped off my face. Then she 
gave my mouth, eyes and hair a thorough 
spray with some sort of scale-remover 
and finished up with powder, applied with 
a dauber, like ladies use —E. J. Trppett, 
Jr , Toledo, O 


HIS LAST ROLL CALL 


$10 Prize 


T HAPPENED one night between 
March 4 and 8, 1918, on board the M¢. 
Vernon in the sick bay where three of us 
were down with German measles 
They brought in a top sergeant of in- 
fantry who had meningitis. 
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The sergeant fell into delirium the last 
night; he led his men into battle, where 
he gallantly fell leading a charge on a 
machine gun nest. This sergeant loved 
his men, for he told the next in command 
to treat the boys kindly and with consid- 
eration. He seemed to have reached 
Brest again as the end drew near. Just 
then the ship’s doctor came to him and 
spoke kindly. Turning to this kind, 
fatherly man the poor lad said, “Hello, 
cad! Why, mother, are you here, too?” 
The doctor gathered the poor tortured 
soul to his bosom as the hot tears fell. 
I'm sinking, dad,” said the boy. “Goodbye 
father, goodbye mother! The boys are 
all right. Yes, I got badly hit. They are 
calling my name. Hark, hear them call. 
I must answer. Yow!”—REeEv. Epwarp L. 
STANNARD, Whitefield, N. H. 


AN INTEREST IN THE FLAG 
$10 Prize 


Y MILITARY service wasn’t very 
long—thirteen days in the flu hos- 

pital at Jefferson Barracks and a sight- 
seeing trip to Washington and Baltimore. 
Back home my connection with the 
Legion is about the limits of military 


experience, and paying my dues and read- 
ing the magazine is all a man who milks 
cows has time to do at that. But out 
here on the little farm on the creek north 
of town I found myself in a community 
whose chief diversion seems to be, or 
seemed to be. being “agin the guvver- 
munt,” and everlastingly lambasting it 
from early to late, especially the local 
units thereof. The thing seemed to cen- 
ter down in the district school. 

There is a law in Kansas that says the 
American flag shall fly from a pole on the 
school grounds; it looked as if one good 
kind of medicine would be to get one 
flying on our school grounds. A word to 
the Adjutant of the local post and the 
deed was done, though the display more 
often was neglected than not. However. 
repeated attention seemed to help. 

But one evening, two years ago, a little 
girl in the third grade, at the supper table 
said, ‘Daddy, the kids at school ask, why 
have you so much to say about the flag? 
They say you're not on the school board.” 

And then was my big moment: 

“Well, Dolly, your daddy is an old 
soldier, and the old soldiers, as such, 
have just a whole lot to say about the 
display of the flag.".—R. F. Mrrick, 
Great Bend, Kas. 


When You Send Your Boy and Girl 
to (ollege 


(Continued from page 


a taxi is compulsory—a student would 
rather stay at home than take a girl in 
anything but the approved style. Re- 
cently I was chaperon at a fraternity 
dinner-dance, and was surprised that 
three members arrived after the dinner 
was finished. But the explanation was 


simple; it was a rainy night, taxis were 
hard to get, and they simply could not 
come without. 

Girls’ clothing has risen beyond all 


comparison, in both style and cost. My 
wife tells me that in her college days the 
girls wore cotton stockings, with two or 
three pairs of heavy, durable silk hose 
for special occasions. Today every coed 
wears filmy silk hose every day to class, 
which wear out quickly, cost more, and 
must be worn. The average girl would 
rather not be in school at all than be 
there with clothes that would excite un- 
favorable attention. I knew one girl who 
did housework in order to buy herself a 
fur coat, which her allowance did not 
cover; her action was unusual, but her 
feeling about dress was not. 

Figuring in all these things, the abso- 
lute minimum cost for a boy or girl at 
college is about six hundred dollars a 
year. This is at a state university, where 
tuition is low and where standards are 
not ridiculously high. At a university with 
high tuition the minimum may run up to 
a thousand dollars a*year, with reaches 
of comfort—not to say extravagance 
far beyond that. This is the way it looks: 





$135.00 
252.00 


Room ($15 per month) 
Board ($7 per week) 


13) 
Tuition, at least 75.00 
Books, stationery 48.00 
General expenses ($2.50 per 
week ) 90.00 
Total $600.00 
The general expenses are very low, as 
they include postage, laundry. picture 
shows, and a multitude of other matters 
but leave absolutely no money for 
“dates.” Remember that this makes no 


allowance for clothes or for traveling ex- 
penses to and from college. If you stop 
your car to pick up a youngster with 
a college sticker on his bag at the open- 
ing or closing of the school term you are 
probably helping a poor boy to go through 
college; the railroad fare might make too 
big a hole in his board money. 
Anything less than this is real hard- 
ship, either physical or mental. I re- 
member one hard-working boy who made 
his own way through college by doing all 
kinds of odd jobs. When he graduated 
he said to me: “I’m sorry I came back 
this year; I should have stayed out a 
year to work and save some money. I 
don’t mind the bad meals, because I sup- 
pose I'll get over that, but I came back 
this year with only one suit of clothes. 
Everybody thought I was dirty but I 
simply couldn’t afford to buy another 
suit and have one pressed while I was 
wearing the other.” I believe he was 
right. The boy should have two suits so 
that he can keep looking trim and hold 
his own self-respect, as well as the respect 
of that very (Continued on page 64) 
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$1260 to $3400 


A YEAR 


PICK YOUR JOB 





Ex-Service Men Get 
Preference 





These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business con- 
ditions, or politics will not affect them. Government ¢ 
ployees get their pay for twelve full months every year. 

$1,800 TO $2,700 A YEAR 

Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first pee, being 
paid on the first and fifteenth of each mont) $79.17 
each pay day. Their pay is quickly increased, the 
naximum being $2,700 a year. $112.50 each pay da) 


Travel On 





Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employes 
ave a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 


days) (nm runs, they usually work 3 days and have 


lays off duty or in the same proportion During this 
ff «duty and vacation their pay continues just as though 
they were working. They travel on a pass when on busi 
ness and see the country. When they grow old, they are 


retired with a pension. 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS, POST OFFICE CLERKS 

Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 a year 
and automat’ cally increase $100 a year to $2 160 and 
$2,300, They also have 15 days’ paid vac ation. City 
residence is unnecessary. 


IMMIGRANT INSPECTOR—CUSTOMS INSPECTOR 


Salary $2,100 to commence. Work connected wit 
Immicration and Customs examination of incoming 1 
sengers from foreign countries, 


1S YOUR JOB STEADY? 

Compare these conditions with your present or your 
prospective condition, perhaps changing positions fre 
juently, no chance in sight for PERMANENT employ- 

ment; frequently out of a position and the 
year’s average salary very low. DO YOU GET 
$i,900 EVERY YEAR? HAVE YOU ANY 


ASSURANCE THAT A FEW YEARS FROM 
Now You WILL GET $2,100 TO $2,700 
A YEAR 


YOU CAN GET THEM 

Experience is usually unnecessary ! 
political influence is not permitted. Let us 
show you how. 

GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 

Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off 
and mail it today—now, at once. 

This investment of two cents for a postage 
stamp may result in your getting a Gover 
nent Job. 

—Kee ee ee eee ee Ree eee 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. N183, Rochester, N.Y. 

Rush to me entirely free of charge (1) a full descrip 
—— of the position checked below; (2) Free Copy of 32- 
ce book, “How to Get a U. 8S. Government Joh’ 
(3) A list of the U. S. Government Jobs now obtainable; 
@) Tell me all about preference given to ex-service men. 


) Railway Postal Clerk ................ ($1,900-$2,700) 

Post Office Clerk. ............-.5.- ($1, 700-$2,300) 

City Mail Carrier ............--sees ($1,700-$2.100) 

} Rural Mail Carrier... . 22. eee eees ($2, 100-$3,300) 

OC) Government Clerk—File Clerk. ......... ($1,260-$2,500) 

| Immigrant Inspector ............. .. . (82,100 up) 

tnspecter of Customs ($2,100 up) 

Same ..... .. -.-- 2 <-~- ew wwcecee= 7 

| Address nes 

5 Use This Coupen Betore You Misiay it. 








Use Your 
toRaise Your 


Pay 












— made easily running a 
MeNess “Store on Wheels” 


If you have a car and a good reputation and are 
willing to work, we can start you at once in the 
best paying job you've ever had. 

Use Our Capital to Start 

We supply stock of goods on credit without inter- 
est so you can start at once. You give your custom- 
ers bigger values, oversize packages and quic nm 
delivery to their doors of 241 products—all neces- 
sities. An are of finest quality and fresh from our 
big sunlight factory. You have no boss—no lay-off, 
and good pay every day you work, For example, 
Good of Iowa sells $278 a week; j Hone of Maryland takes in 
$250 a week. Hundreds are mak ing $150 ey br a month. 
Ww hy not use your car to raise your pay? Ask for free book 
on “How to run a McNess ‘Store on Whe aa . 


Write Quick — For Your County This is an especially 


good opportunity for 
any man wanting out-of-doors e ve me ment. No previous 
experience needed. We supply liberal advertising, furnish 
yremiums, samples, etc., to help you get started right. 
Nrite today. 58) 
FURST & THOMAS, Dept. 571, Freeport, Illinois 


Effective! 


A Complete Series, Wally 


Post Pep Postals are Government stamped, 








humorously written, and well illustrated. 
They bring ‘em out for meetings, parades, 
entertainments, and other Legion func- 
tions The Adjutant'’s signature a fli; 
nto the mail box—a record attendance- 
1 smile on everybody's face! Is it worth 
t? Consider the work and trouble these 
Post Postals save and you'll agree 
with hundre< is of satisfied Post officials 
that they are “Great 

Each is a Government stamped 

ecard, ready for mailing, and 

requires no additional postage 


100 Cards $3.00 
Save $5.00 by ordering 1000 cards 
at a special lot price of $25.00 
The American Legion Monthly 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


RERADIC”“” 


168 Pace Book of BARGAINS— 
a pease of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 
rid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 11 CHICAGO 


NO MORE BIG } 
2» TIRE BILLS. 


| GOOD“ YEAR - FISK - 


| Fi res tone - U.S.“ s 


ieAt V4 RegularPrices 
AT NEW Low PRICES 2 


> can rely upon Chicago's oldest and most 
reliable rubber company - deliver as mileage 
at lowest cost. Actual tests the yorst roads 
in the count rove that our. standard brand, 





















reconstruc es deliver 50 to 60 — cent 
more service. Atrial order will con you. 
BUY ENT SAVE 
Now ExA® ZN 2 ee Sone 
BALLOON Tires Reg. CORD Tires 
Rim T s e be 3, 
39x4 40- 21°* $2. 2051.10 80x3 $2. 8! 00 
20°* 1.16 80x34 $ 1.0 
foxes $0.21" ‘38 1.20 | 82x3% 2.70 1.1 
24x4.75-19°* 2.45 1.20 ix4 -93 1.1 
90x4.96-21°* 2. 1.3% B2x4 3 1.1 
30x5.00 a. x } 38 zax¢ . i 1 
=5.26-18"* < 3 x - 
30x5 25-20: 2:98 1.36 | 2x41 3.20 1-45 
31x5.25-21°* 3. 1.36 | 23x45 3. 3 1.45 
x5.77-20°* 3. 1.40 | 84x4'5 3. 1.45 
tase: $28 133 | Bee 88 1B 
2600-20 x5 . > 
33x6.00-21°" 39 1.45 | 85x5 4.48 1.75 
82x6.20-20 1.76 All Other Sizes 
with each tire ordered, balance C. O. D. 







cash i fu per cent. You are guaranteed 


* year « service r ement “R ett 
LAND TIRE UsBER COMPANY 
ean ry 1000-10 W. i -Third S Chicago 
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large number of young people who judge 
others by their clothes 

I just mentioned that this young man 
worked his way through college unaided. 
Anybody who does so is bound to suffer 
in one way or another, usually by neglect 
of the studies for which he comes to col- 
lege, occasionally by actual physical 
breakdown. If you want your boy or girl 
to profit by his college experience, you 
should see that he has full financial back- 
ing for his expenses during his freshman 
year, and a considerable part of it after 
that. There is one youngster in junior 
high school in my town who is selling eggs 
every week and banking the money; his 
folks expect him to have a thousand dol- 
lars laid aside when he enters college 
Most of the young people I know work 
at something or other during the sum- 
mer; many of them work on Saturdays 
during the year in order to supplement 
their income from home. But it is both 
difficult and dangerous to be completely 
self-supporting while at school; in the 
inexperience of the freshman year and 
the exacting courses of the professional 
schools it is almost impossible. The boys 
especially earn money at school in as 
many different ways as they would at 
home: from waiting at tables to writing 
for the newspapers, from peddling ho- 
siery or stationery at sorority houses to 
cataloging books in the college library. A 
third of the students at Ohio State Uni- 
versity are working in this way. But there 
is a definite limit. Your boy or girl should 
come to college with enough money in 
sight for the first year; he can help out 
after that; but he must have full re- 
sources again if he enters the engineer- 
ing or medical school 

Very few young people come to college 
with more money than is good for them 
so I need not give much space to them 
Those who indulge in luxuries usually do 
so by spending their month’s income in 
a week, or borrowing on future prospects 


The modern university includes all 
sorts of courses, scientific, literary, lin- 
guistic, and historical, as well as profes- 


sional schools of various kinds. Your boy 
may major in French or chemistry, in 
anthropology or economics. Over half 
the students who enter college do so with 
the vaguest idea what they want to learn, 
and the first year is designed to give them 
a general foundation so they may choose 
intelligently later. Certainly there 
nothing wrong about this. Many a suc- 
cessful man did not have his whole ca- 
reer clearly in mind at the age of eigh- 
teen. The student may try out his tastes 
and aptitudes, find out by experience 
what he can do well and where his weak- 


is 


nesses lie. Given time, the average 
youngster will find himself during his col- 
lege course. Of course there are excep- 


tions, such as the journalist student who 
came to me a week before graduation in 
desperation because he had decided not 
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to become a newspaper man, and had not 
fitted himself for anything else. Or the 


girl I know who took social service be- | 


cause she hates to teach, and now finds 
that just as distasteful 

Probably the chief danger is a prema- 
ture choice of a profession, only to repent 
of it later. Only the occasional young 
man or woman of eighteen knows what 
he wants to do in later life, with a fair 
estimate of his own capacities; these are 
the fortunate ones, to whom college life 
merely a gradual ascent toward a 
known goal. Too many girls take educa- 
tion merely because they think they can 
get a position teaching, or take journal- 
ism because newspaper work seems to 
them romantic and interesting. Too many 
parents insist on an early choice, which 
may perhaps spoil several years before 
the mistake is corrected or may even 
launch an unfortunate youth in a life 
work for which he is not fitted 

Of course, not every student who gets 
a bare passing mark becomes really edu- 
cated. It isn’t hard for a student intelli- 
gent enough to get into college to go all 
the way through without ever really mas- 
tering any single subject. All he needs to 
do is attend class regularly, get all his 
papers done on time, and know enough 
to pass the final examination, even if he 
forgets it the next day. Education is 
something different. On the mental side, 
it means a desire to understand. On the 
side of character, it means a harmoni- 
ous development of the whole man 
body, mind and soul together. This is 
the real goal, which only a minority ever 
achieve, though almost everybody makes 
at least a few steps toward it. This is 
something different from mastery of a 
profession, though the two may well go 
along together. This is the result of seri- 
ous study for its own sake, contact 
with inspiring teachers, of meeting peo- 
ple, reading books, hatching out one’s 
own ideas. For most people the univer- 
sity is simply a trade school; for some it 
is a country club; but for a few it is a 
place for a real education. Those who 
have the country-club theory usually 
leave college soon enough. The other 
two classes get what they come for, a 
profession or an education. 

So far I have not even mentioned one 
matter that is uppermost in the minds of 
many parents: What are the temptations 
of college life? How likely is my boy or 
girl to surmount them? 

First of all, the stories and motion pic- 
tures of college life are all wrong. For 
the sake of a thrill, the producers must 
give something sensational, far removed 
from the hard work. the ambition, the 
high ideals of the ordinary student. There 
are some students who play too much 
some who spend too much money, some 
who gamble, drink or taste vice while at 


is 


college. But the same young people did 
these same things at high school and 
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= 
would have done them if they had gone 
to work instead of to college. Certainly 
there is less of them going on today than 
there was twenty years ago. No man and 
no woman needs to go in for this sort of 
“good times” at all; probably no one will 
unless he comes from a home thoroughly 
tainted or falls by accident into the worst 
kind of company at school. The morals 
of the younger generation are under chal- 
lenge in our society as a whole, and I am 
one of their firm defenders; but so far 
as they are weak, it is a matter that con- 
cerns our whole society, parents as well 
as children, and is not distinctly a college 








problem at all. ° 

On the opposite side of the situation 
religion is a part of the life of every uni- 
versity, not only the hundreds of denomi- 
national colleges, where it is a part of 
the curriculum, but also in the great 
state universities as an outside activity 
organized by the churches and approved 
by the university. 

The leading feature of the social life 
of the students in most universities is the 
existence of exclusive social groups, the 
fraternities and sororities. In our uni- 
versity nearly half the ten thousand stu- 
dents belong to such groups, live in the 
fraternity houses, eat there, and associ- 
ate chiefly with their own group of twen- 
ty to forty “brothers.” This has its ad- 
vantages, in the way of a pleasant home 
and a congenial crowd of friends. It has 
its disadvantage for the outsider that he 
is put arbitrarily into a lower class be- 
cause he lacks the money, the family, or 
the temperament to be “bid” by a fra- 
ternity. The disadvantage for the in- 
sider is greater still; he may be made 
thorough snob because of his election: he 
may miss contacts with the many differ- 
ent kinds of people who throng the uni- 
versity; he may waste entirely too much 
time and money in social life, to the 
neglect of his studies. Most of this de- 
pends on the way the particular frater- 
nity or sorority is conducted, and some 
of them seem to gain their advantages with 
a minimum of the disadvantages attached. 

Another outstanding feature of the 
larger universities is the huge number 
and variety of campus “activities.” social 


political, athletic, dramatic, musical, 
journalistic, and business. A great share 
of the education derived by many a stu- 
dent comes, not in the class room but in 
his share in one of these student enter- 
prises. The freshman may enter the of- 
fice of intramural athletics, or sell adver- 
tising for the college daily, or try out for 
acting, writing, or one of the athletic 
teams. These activities are not only an 
outlet for surplus energy, and a means 
of winning distinction; they are a splen- 
did training for many a business or pro- 
fessional career. 

In addition to these honors for activi- 
ties, there are an equal number of hon- 
ors for success in scholastic work. Phi 
Beta Kappa is the oldest fraternity in 
the country, and it is purely honorary, 
electing each year the students who have 
made the best records in their academic 
work. Other honorary organizations have 
sprung up in various specialties, so that 
the excellent student has as good an op- 
portunity to win his key in education or 
engineering as the outstanding debater 
or writer has by success in his specialty 

Your boy and girl can make good if 
they honestly want to, if they carry over 
your pride in them into an active ambi- 
tion, if they go in without too great 
handicaps. You are there to remove 
those, to back your children with money, 
to give them the benefit of your interest 
and your experience. You will have to 
make a very considerable financial sacri- 
fice for their education, but you no doubt 
consider this worth while as an invest- 
ment in their future. Given a fair start, 
given any kind of comradeship between 
parents and children, the return on your 
investment is reasonably sure, and it is 
not only mere interest, but a greatly 
multiplied return. You will probably see 
them grow through those formative col- 
lege years with the best of guidance. the 
best type of friends, the best training for 
their future careers. You will be proud 
of them at the end, not merely for what 
you have produced in them, but particu- 
larly for what they have been able to 
develop within themselves under condi- 
tions of responsibility in the busy little 
world of college 


Then and Now 


(Continued from page 40) 


is a wide, splendidly-constructed road. 
The memorial, crowning the hill, is near- 
ing completion and is an impressive cir- 
cular building of huge columns. 

Leaving Montsec, the road took us 
through Seicheprey, where the 26th Di- 
vision experienced some real fighting 
early in 1918. On the common next to 
the village church is a memorial fountain 
erected to honor the 102d Infantry regi- 
ment of Connecticut, and the recon- 
structed church bears a bronze plaque, 
commemorating the successes of the 
American troops in that sector. At Flirey 
stands another monument erected by the 
people of Lorraine in thankful remem- 
brance of all of the American units which 
assisted in freeing the land from the 
enemy. 


— 
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How many veterans of the 26th. 82d 
2d and Soth Divisions remember Manon- 
ville, which was used as reserve head- 
quarters for troops occupying the Lucey 
Sector before the St. Mihiel offensive? 
Those who were stationed in Manonville 
will recall the beautiful old chateau near 
the sout’ end of the village—across the 
road from the village church, alongside 
of which was the Y hut. 

We stopped at the chateau, which had 
miraculously escaped shells, and entered 
the courtyard. Knocking at the door of 
the residence wing, we were greeted by a 
man of some sixty years who introduced 
himself as Henri d’Hamonville, Baron de 
Manonville. We didn’t know at the time 
we were billeted in the attic of the place 
that our absent (Continued on page 67) 











BETTER THAN ANY 10% CIGAR 
YOU EVER SMOKED::- AND 


ONLY §°275 
BOX S50 32 


















CALL out the guard— 
here's the cigar of the day ! 
Legionnaire is wort of its 
name; lots of real Havana 
and a full 4% inches. With 
Py oRagpoansine you'll be “at 
as never before. So 
will your pocketbook, be- 
cause these fine cigars are 
sold to you for much less 
than retail pricesdirect from 
our Tampa factories. 
OPEN A BOX AT OUR EXPENSE 
Send no Money—NoC.0.D. to pay 
hk ped in tissue-lined foil, with cedar 
lea tween each row, ionnaires are 
guaranteed to a you absolutely fresh. Confident 
this is your kind of a cigar, we offer a box on free 
inspection. Order 50 Legionnaires, smoke several 
before you decide whether to keep them or not. 
SAVE 25% ON YOUR SMOKE BILL 
Remember, a box of 50 Legionnaires won't cost you 
$5.00—not even $4.00! Three seventy-five isour special 
Price to all post members. W hen ordering, if you will 
si ve your businessconnection (company and position) 
e ll cheerfully ship on open account. Thiseliminates 
pate: — for pte in advance or troublesome c.o.d. 
Cigars will come parcel post prepaid, bill will follow 
after you've had time to try out the cigars. 
... Besure to let us know whether you 
prefer perfecto or straight shape. 


THOMPSON & CO., Inc. 
204 No. Edison Ave. AND LOTS 
Tampa, FLORIDA OF HAVANA 
FRESH FROM OUR SUNLIGHT FACTORIES 
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8 Inches Off 
Waistline 


waistline went from 42 down 


says E. D. Lane, of Albany, 
“Di Belt got results. I never 
felt better in all my life.’’ 

Director Belt gets at fat and 
quickly removesit by gentle vi- 
brating action on the abdomen 
causing fat to be absorbed and 
eliminated. Thousands have 
proved it and doctors recom- 
mend it asa natural way to re- 
duce. Stop drugs, exercises and 
dieting. Try this easy way. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


Let us prove our claims. We'll send a 

Director for trial. If you don’t get re- 

sults you owe nothin You don't 

risk a penny. Writefor trial offer, doc- 

tors’ endorsementsandl etters from 
. Mail the coupon NOW ! 






Landon & Warner, 332 &. La Salle, Chicago Dept. 0-8 
Gentlemen: Without cost or’ obligation on my 


part 
please scnd me details of your trial offer : 





Name 


} Address 
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HERE’S | 
ENTERTAINMENT 
FOR 
YOUR POST 





There is no other one thing 
which will so effectively stimulate 
attendance at Post meetings as a 
series of unusual entertainments. 


° ° ° 


Motion Pictures, the ideo! 
modern entertainment medium, 
have made such a program 
possible to every American 
Legion Post. 


The Film Service has gathered 
together a splendid library of 
motion pictures which are ideally 
suited for Post entertainment. 


. . . 


A detailed synopsis and de- 
scription of these patriotic and 
historical pictures will be mailed 
FREE and without obligation. 


Write today for your free copy 
of this interesting booklet. For 
your convenience a coupon is 
attached. Mail it today! 


. . ° 


Fitm SERVICE 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 
777 N. Meridian St., indianapolis, Ind. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
free booklet describing specially selected 
motion pictures for Post entertainment. 


Name 





Address 





City —— ll 


~ | 
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THE UNFINISHED BATTLE 


bh \« your Post Service Officer for detarled information on any ofthe subjects relating to rights or bencfits covered 
in this department If he cannot answer your question, your Department Service Officer can Write to your Depart 
ment Service Officer orto the Regional Office of the Veterans Bureau in your State on matters connected with 
uncomplicated cdaims or routine activites If unable to obtain service boaally orm your State, address communi- 
cations to National Rehabilitation Committee, The American Legion. 710 Bond Building Washington. DC. 


N AN address in July, broadcast by 

radio stations throughout the United 
States and reproduced in newspapers 
everywhere, National Commander O. L 
Bodenhamer listed the important legisla- 
tion affecting service men which Congress 
has enacted this year at the request of 
The American Legion. He declared that 
this has been one of the outstanding years 
in congressional history 

Mr. Bodenhamer described in detail 
these measures: the Rogers Hospital Act, 
authorizing expenditure of $16,000,000 
to provide 4,500 additional beds for dis- 
abled men in hospitals; the Hawley Act. 
validating 40,000 belated applications for 
adjusted compensation, extending the 
time limit for applications to 1935 and 
liberalizing the provisions relating to 
beneficiaries; the Veterans Administra- 
tion Act, combining under one head the 
Veterans Bureau, the Pension Bureau and 
the National Soldiers Homes; the Reed- 
Snell resolution by which Congress au- 
thorized a thorough study of the universal 
service proposal; and the Johnson Act, 
amending the World War Veterans Act, 
which among many other important pro- 
visions grants financial relief to disabled 
men unable to prove service origin of 
their disabilities. 


ORE than 150,000 World War serv- 
ice men suffering from disabilities 
which they have not been able to prove 
are due to war service will be entitled 
this year to “disability allowances” of 
from $12 to $40 a month under the terms 
of the Johnson Act which was passed in 
the final hours of the last Congress and 
signed by President Hoover 
Director Hines of the Veterans Bureau 
estimates that payments under the new 
law to hitherto uncompensated men will 
total $25,000,000 in 1931. He estimates 
that increasing numbers will benefit in 
each later year and that as many as 380,- 
ooo men will be drawing disability allow- 
ances totaling $80,000,000 in 1935. The 
new law benefits among others the large 
number of uncompensated tuberculosis 
patients in Government hospitals. 
Immediately after the passage of the 
Johnson Act, every agency of The Amer- 
ican Legion joined in a countrywide effort 
to acquaint possible beneficiaries with 
their rights. Under the law, payments of 
disability allowances are to date from 
the day of application 
Disability allowances are payable only 
to men who entered service before No- 
vember 11, 1918, and served at least 
ninety days during the World War. The 
disability must not be the result of wil- 
ful misconduct. Payments will not be 
made to veterans who paid federal in- 
come tax for the year preceding filing of 
application for the allowance. Disability 


must exist to a disabling degree of at 
least 25 percent 
Both the National Legislative Com- 


mittee and the National Rehabilitation 
Committee of The American Legion have 
published and distributed comprehensive 
descriptions of the rights and benefits 
contained in the Johnson Act. Notably 
important is the amendment to the insu: 
ance section of existing law by which a 
new form of disability payments is au- 
thorized. Heretofore Government poli- 
cies provided for disability payments 
only in case of total and permanent dis- 
ability and the face value of the policy 
was decreased by the amount of total 
and permanent disability payments made 
The new law provides that where a vet- 
eran has been totally disabled for a pe- 
riod of four months he shall be entitled to 
a total disability payment, starting with 
the fifth month, of $5.75 for each $1,000 
of insurance carried and that these pay- 
ments shall not decrease the face of the 
policy. This new insurance benefit will 
only be added to a policy upon applica- 
tion by the policyholder and payment of 
an added premium 


HILE we are unable to conduct a 

general missing persons column, we 
stand ready to assist in locating men 
whose statements are required in support 
of various claims. Queries and responses 
should be directed to the Legion’s Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, 600 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. The 
committee wants information in the fol- 
lowing cases 


303p Encrs., Co. F—Lt. Gerald Francis 
HEALY and other members to support service 
disability claim of Charles N. KNaApp. 

355TH INF., Co. A, 89TH Div.—Capt. Henry 


R. WaAppeLL and other men who remember Pvt. 
Harman L. ANDREWS, gassed Nov. 3, 1918, sent 
to Belgian hospital and later in Coblenz hospi- 
tal. 

Mep. Corps, CAMP GREENE, N. C.—Maj. 
Philip G. Reepy and men who remember disa- 
bility of John A. AyDT. 

7TH AMMUN. TRN., 7TH Div.—lIst Sat., Cpl 
CANTANO, PATINELLI, and Capt. Lyons; Lt. 
DIEHURST and Ist Sgt. W. ANDERSON of F Btty.. 
80th F. A., to support claim of George Perr- 
RAUDIN. 

120TH INF., Co. F, 30TH Div.—Capt. Hamp- 
ton S. Beck, Lts. Lyle Burrow and Harvey I 
HEsTER to establish claim of Henry A. Bagi 

56TH Pioneer Inr., Co. C.—Lt. Gray, Lt 
PARKER, Capt. Ross, Charles O'CONNOR, Sam 
BeLLUVE and James Elmer SMITH, who knew of 
Cpl. Don CARRAWAN’S disability. 

Prov. Hosp. No. 1, Fr. RiLtey, Kas.—Set. 
Allen D. DEANE and Sgt. Sam D. LoMonaco, 
who remember disability to W. H. Casey. 

ee No. 393, Firra Div.—Ex-members 
who can assist Arthur J. CHAUVIN, ex-black- 
smith of outfit. 

Graves REGISTRATION Serv., UNIT 311, VeRr- 
pUN, FRANCE.—Former members who remember 
disability to Charles Marvel Dopp. 

58th Inr., Co. B.—Men who were aboard the 
transport Moldavia when she was torpedoed, to 
assist Jacob E. NEXLer with claim. 

Navy—Statement wanted from Charles V. 
McLAIN, ex-ship’s carpenter, to assist in claim 
of Alex. N. WISE account deafness. 

804TH Pioneer INr.—Affidavits required from 
Capts. Norman C. SMALL and Edgar M. Hoo 
Lts. Vineent F. Hetrscu, Dwight D. Beck! 
Neve VAN Horn, Georce Rocers and Neal 
TRACEY and Sgt. Chester F. Devs in support of 
claim of ex-Sgt. Stanley E. Estiut, Co. K. Nam 
and address of next of kin of Mechanic Green 
Spencer, Co. K, deceased, also wanted. 

Fercus, Golden Maughn—Age about 42 years 
tall, sandy complexion. Shell-shocked veteran 
disappeared from Minneapolis, Minn., summr 
of 1923. Served in Motor Transport Co., 

E. F Information regarding whereabouts 
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irH Guarp Co., near Bordeaux, France, 
Nov. and Dec., 1918—Statements from Lt. 
Lloyd W. Coonrap, Ist Sgt. Elmer CAMPBELL, 
Sect. John O. Scott and Pvts. Thomas R. HALL 
and Daniel W. HartNetTr in support of dis- 
ability claim of Benj. F. Bearry. 

50TH ART., Brry. E, C. A. C.—Statement 
from Harry Fox required by Floyd R. Burcess. 

HAMLIN, Howard E.—Requires statements 
from Walter FRANSEN and Joseph KATRENICS 
in support of claim. 

111TH InF., Co. L—Former C. O., 
and men who remember Fred DUNLAP. 

THIRD Corps., Ha. Troop—Statement from 
Capt. John H. Humbert required by Walter 
W. HOLMEs. 

lirH Inr., M. G. Co.—Name and address of 
next of kin of Lester JOHNSON, deceased, to 
settle estate. 

U. S. S. DeKalb—Former members of crew 
who remember injury to ex-lst class Seaman 
Floyd E. Long. Especially medical officers Lts. 
John A. JupY and Ronald B. Rocers. . 

j4tu R. A. R., Brry. F—Former officers and 
men who recall head injury to Joseph E. Rocu- 
ELEAU at Brest, France. 

Sommers, S. G., of Sydney, Australia, de- 
sires to locate relatives of his sister-in-law, 
Gladys TetTLow SoMMERS (now deceased), who 
married George Patrick SOMMERS, a member 
of the Australian Expeditionary Forces, at 
Birmingham, England, March 5, 1918. Mrs. 
SoMMERS was a Canadian. 

orn INnF., Ha. Co. ONE-PoUNDER PLATOON— 
Lt. ADAMS and other members who remember 
disability to J. M. SIKEs. 


officers 


44TH ENGRS. AND 4TH BAND ARMY SERVICE 
Corps, SAUMUR, FraNCE—Statement from doc- 
tor (major) who examined Clarence STEWART 
at Saumur in March, 1919, and discovered dou- 
ble rupture and other disabilities. 

57TH AMMUN. TRN., Co. A, CAMP Evstis, 
Va.—Capts. M. Francis HAyes and Herbert 
A. Dyer, Lts. Stuart R. SMITH and Arthur G. 
Mappock, Set. Joseph E. SHAPOAN and others 
who remember d:sability to Edelaus R. SMITH. 

2p Co., 2p Rect., Ain SERV.—Statements 
wanted from Anson SEAMANS, Cecil CARSON and 
Herbert Poe to support claim of Emmitt H. 
SURBER. 

14TH INxF., He. Co.—Statements from Sets. 
Marshie F. LAMPKINS, Fred C. Watts and 
John H. WaAppeLow, Cpl. John H. DoMOGALLA 
and Pvts. Frank J. SNyper, Frank BANGVESS, 
Roy Vest and Ernest P. Girovx who recall 
disability to Peter A. PERSONETTR. 

27TH Agro Sqprn., A. E. F.—Statement from 
ex-Sgt. Maj. Rudolf A. SHIRECK needed by 
F. J. WALSH. 

342p F. A., Batty. A, 89TH Div.—Former C. 
».. Lt. A. K. AMMERMAN and other officers and 
men to assist William H. MCNAUL in establish- 


ing claim. 

2ist M. G. By., 7TH Div.—Medical officer 
and ex-members who remember disability to 
John KNUDSON, 

Hq. REPLACEMENT Der. BAND, CAMP PIKE, 
ArkK.—Statement wanted from Joe LEMER, 
es of St. Louis or Kansas City. who as- 
sisted J. J, CLARK during flu epidemic in 1918. 


Then and Nore 


(Continued from page 65) 


host was one of the old French nobility. 

The baron told us the chateau had been 
built in the 12th century and had been in 
the possession of his family through all 
these years. He had been an officer in the 
French Cavalry but had been taken 
prisoner early in the war and spent most 
of that period in a German prison camp. 
In response to our inquiry as to whether 
he had lost any personal property, he as- 
sured us that there had been looting by 
German troops (when the Germans occu- 
pied that town in 1914), by French sol- 
diers and by Americans, but he assured 
us that of the three armies, the French 
themselves had “salvaged” the most from 
his chateau. 

Several priceless Gobelin 
decorated the walls of his salon, while 
other art works stood about in abun- 
dance. First showing us his war medals, he 
took from a case a large, studded piece 
of jewelry—on one side of which ap- 
peared, in cloisonne, a bust of Louis XIV. 
It had been presented to the baron’s great 
grandfather by Louis XIV when he was 
chancellor to the king. That was one 
souvenir which we would have liked to 
“salvage” ourself! 

Then on to Nancy and by train to 
Paris. Our two weeks’ hurried tour of 
the American battle areas in France was 
ended and we jumped the boat train for 
Cherbourg, the ship and home. 


tapestries 


AST call for Boston—and the more 
than a half-hundred outfit reunions 
which will be held there in conjunction 
with the Legion national convention, 
October sixth to ninth. The following 
list contains the fifteen outfit reunions 
announced since the August Monthly. 
If your outfit does not appear. refer to 
last month’s issue. Particulars may be 
obtained from the man whose name and 
address are given: 


8TH Driv.- 
19th st., 


Reunion dinner. John Kennedy, 
New York, N. Y. 


193 


StH Rects.—W. G. 


. A. C., 6TH, TTH AND 
Kuenzel, 24 Gilman st., Holyoke, Mass. 

. A. C., 42p, 43p, 44TH, 51ST, 52P, 53P AND 
57TH Rects.—Charles O. Pengra, 30 State st., 
Boston. 

301st F. A., Brry. B.—Albert E. Munster, 76 
Hammond st.,. Waltham, Mass 

66TH Reet., C. A. C.. Surpry Co.— William 
H. McKenna, Warren, R. I. 

14TH Enors., L. R.—C. Walter Leavitt. Ded- 
ham, Mass., or Geo. A. Watt. East Milton. Mass. 

25TH Enors., Co. C—Verne E. Duclos, 213 
Main st., Amesbury, Mass. 

312TH AmMMUN. TrN., CO. G.—Ralph S&S. 
Heaton, P. O. Box 268. Closter. N. J 

302p Amp. Co., 301sT SAN. Trn.—Alvah E. 
Ames. Box 12%, Union, Maine. 

NINtH Agro Sqprx.—Daniel J. Coughlins, 3 
Hartford Terrace, Dorchester. Boston 

105TH Spruce Sqvrn.—Michael J. Nugent. 30 
Hancock st., West Somerville, Mass. 

BrooktyN Nav. Hosp.—-Former nurses at- 
tached during 1918 and 1919. Edna S. Rower, 
2426 Lawton ave., Toledo. Ohio. 

Suprty Co. 302, Q. M. C.—J. Goodwin, 88 
Morrison ave., W. Somerville. Mass 

Suppty Co. 311, Q. M. ¢ Oct. 9. J. W. San- 
born, 9 Moody st.. Amesbury. Mass. 

545TH M. T. C.. 428TH M. S. T. Axpr 122p 
M. P.—John I. Kleppinger, 264 Orwingsburg 


st.. Tamaqva, Pa 


ports INAL 
unions and 


activities of 
veterans follow: 


announcements of 
interest to 


Firtu Div.—Philadelphia. Pa.. Aug. 30-Sept. 
1. Address Captain Peter P. Zion, 1011 Fi- 
nance bldg., Philadelphia. 

SevENTH Div. (N. J. CHApTER)—Reunion in 
Oct. at Lt. Leslie J. Rummel! Post clubhouse, 
Newark, N. J. William Keller, 496 Broad st., 
Newark. 

36TH Div.—Austin, Texas. Sept. 1-3. in cone 
junction with Legion department convention. 
Hal C. Horton, Box 188, Greenville, Tex. 

37TH Div.—Twelfth annual reunion. Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Aug. 30-Sept. 1. John Edwards, 229 
Stoneman bidg.. Columbus. 

90TH Drv Eleventh annual reunion. Hous- 
ton, Tex., Aug. 30-31. William C. Menton, 1128 
Kirby bidg., Dallas, Tex. 


107TH INF. Post A. L.—Reunion dinner. Ho- 
tel Astor, New York City. Sept. 29th. Includes 
veterans 7th Regt., N. Y. N. G. T. R. H. Smith 
643 Park ave., New York City. 

313TH INF.—Baltimore, Md.. Sept. 27. A. L. 
Brown, 924 St. Paul st.. Baltimore. 

327TH F. A.—Vandalia. Ill.. in Sept. J. L. 


Gerkin, 310 Gallatin st.. Vandalia. 

16TH ENcrs.—Reunion, Detroit, Mich., Aug 
30-Sept. 1. E. M. Johns, 704 E. Jefferson ave., 
Detroit. 

308TH Motor Sup. Trx.—Hotel Winton. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Aug. 30-Sept. 1. A. G. Vetter, P. O 
Box 142, Auburn. Ind. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 22—Cleveland. Ohio. Sept. 
14. George D. Liebel. Box 508. Lexington. Ky 
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ROYAL'S BUDGET PLAN gee 
Makes Buying Easy 
10 MONTHS TO PAY 


Wear this handsome, “Lone 
Eagle Bulova Watch! Send 
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® 0. 
a0 Days Free Triat. Satis 
After examination and 10 days tree ‘nial 
pay balance in 10 equal monthly pay: 
ments. No terest —no extras—no 

All transactions “certetly eons ; 
fidentia!. You risk —satisfac- | 
tion absolutely guaranteed or money back. 
FREE LATEST CATALOGUE 

ro ADULTS 
























Eagie’''—Handsomely 
case, guaranteed | Jewel 


Sod se tite nrntenter Flecible link 
Bracelet to match. Balance $356.8 M Month. 
DIAMOND & 
WATCH CO. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 14-J. 170 BROADWAY, NY. 


Home-Study 


Business Training 


Your opportunity will never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards of 
early success. Free 64-Page Books ellHow. Write 
NOW for book you want, or mail coupon with your 
name, present position and address in margin today. 

Higher Accountancy [) Business Corres. 

Li Mod. Salesmanship ([)Creditand yeas 

() Traffic Management Correspondenc 

[ Rell. Station Mam't CO Modern Foremenship 

[ Degree of LL.B. _) Personnel Mgm't 

Oc Sananeseiel Law 0 pagers Bookkeeping 

(Cj tnadustrial Mem't UC. P. A. Coaching 

CD Bankingand Finance (_) Business English 

C) Telegraphy () Commercial Spanish 

Business M@m't C) Effective Speaking 

Railway Accounting [) Stenotypy—Stenog'y 

() Paper Salesman's Trainiog 


LaSalle Rutan University, Dept . 9361-R Chicago 


FREE FALL 
CATALOG 


Just off the press 





Showing’ Hunting 
Shoes, Duck Hunt- 
ing Boots, Inner- 
soles,Sleeping Bags, 
Duffle Bags, etc. 


| L.L. Bean, Mfr. 
} 101 Main St. 
; Freeport, Maine 





the 
with You 


Iam now ready to place an am- 
bitious, energetic man in charge of 
my oil agency right ya locality. 
I'll make him my partner, furnish every- 
thin that. s needed to doa Pe VaRY week and 
— * Rf PROFITS 50-50 
eds of men now with me on this basis 


$50 to $100 a Week Your Share 


Montgomery, Iowa, made Paty the first week. 
Wengard, Ohio, made $430 for his share in one 
week. You too can make big money. jo investment 
or needed. I'll show you how. Furnish 
everything free. Everybody buys oll. You simply take 
orders on credit terms my famous nationally- 
known Cen-Pe-Co Super-Refined Motor Oils, Columbia 
Quality + I and Fibre Roof Coating. We deliver from 
nearby warehouse and collect. you every 
Write Quick }* It’s the chance of a Na lifetime to get 
big, permanent money-making 
business of your own. ~~ name and address today for all 
particulars. First applications get the preference. Act Now! 







lebster, Gen’! Mgr. 
aie 
Central Petroleum Company <.%%% one 
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THE MESSAGE CENTER 


E BECAME suddenly very pleased 

and prideful the other day when we 
heard a young lady refer to her gentle- 
man friend (not us) as her big moment. 
It is, of course, within the limits of pos- 
sibility that her adoption of this designa- 
tion had nothing to do with the popu- 
larity of The American Legion Monthly’s 
Big Moments Contest, which comes to 
the end of a triumphant six months’ run 
in this issue. 


HE Big Moments Contest wound up 

with a grand total of 10,574 contribu- 
tions received. They came from every 
State in the Union and from half a dozen 
foreign countries where Legion posts are 
flourishing or where lone Legionnaires 
are having their magazine follow them. 
The totals by States naturally parallel in 
the main the general population figures. 
Pennsylvania, New York and California, 
which led in that order, accounted for 
nearly a quarter of the total. Next in 
line were Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Texas, Indiana and Wisconsin. The 
fewest contributions were received from 
Nevada (sixteen) and Delaware (ten). 


HERE were twenty-seven prizes each 

month—one at $100, two at $50, four 
at $25 and twenty at $10. For the six 
months during which the Big Moments 
ran, therefore, there were 162 prizes. 
California heads the list here with seven- 
teen, followed by Massachusetts with 
thirteen and Pennsylvania with eleven. 
Thirty-eight States plus the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii and Canada were 
represented among the winning contribu- 
tions. This department, having due re- 
gard for local pride, positively declines to 
name the ten States which returned no 
prize winners. 


HE six $100 awards—the top-notch 

ultra grand prix—went to as many 
different States, which pleases the editors 
much, particularly since there was no 
inside jockeying in an attempt to secure 
wide geographical distribution. Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, West Virginia, Colorado, 
Indiana and Massachusetts each held 
one of the great big hands. Oklahoma 
merits better than honorable mention for 
snaffing three of the $50 prizes, the only 
other State to secure more than one of 
these being Massachusetts, with two. 
Wisconsin, California, Colorado, Iowa, 
South Carolina, South Dakota and Louis 
iana took one $50 prize each. Of the 
first seven places ($100, $50 and $25 
prizes), of which there were a total of 
forty-two in the six issues in which the 
prize-winning contributions were printed, 
California and Massachusetts accounted 
for five each. California and Pennsyl 
vania scored in every month, and Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana and New York each 
scored in all but one. Seems to be a lot 
of California in these statistics. Maybe 
there’s something to that climate stuff. 
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ICHIGAN, the home State of 
Henry Ford and Chet Shafer, pro- 
vided a difficult puzzle to the dopesters. 
For Michigan scored the highest of any 
State in any one month—five the first 
month, and thereafter didn’t score at all. 


a” ORDER io qualify for the contest 
it was not necessary that contributors 
state their occupations, but some of them 
did, or used personal letterheads, or sub- 
mitted, consciously or unconsciously, 
data that made it possible to classify a 
good percentage of the contestants by 
occupational divisions. According to 
this data (which would probably hold 
good, roughly, throughout the 10,574), 
physicians were the largest class repre- 
sented, closely followed by lawyers. 
Evidently the general health of the coun- 
try is pretty good and not many people 
are suing other people. Insurance sales- 
men pressed the lawyers closely—not, of 
course, to sell them insurance. Quite 
a way behind the insurance salesmen (and 
glad of it, we'll bet) came clergymen 
not a vast bulk of them compared to the 
physicians and lawyers, but enough to 
keep several thousand parishioners from 
playing golf Sunday forenoons. Dentists 
come next, and then school superin- 
tendents. There are so many different 
names by which a man goes in the real- 
estate business (we don’t mean that to be 
as bad as it sounds) that, altogether, they 
make a large group and seem to come 
hot on the heels of the school superin- 
tendents. Merchants, soldiers and print- 
ers account for good-sized groups—five 
linotype operators composed their stories 
right on their machines. More firemen 
(including two chiefs) were heard from 
than policemen, probably becausea police- 
man has to spend so much time on his feet. 
Altogether some 226 occupations were 
listed. Whatever there is to do, some- 
body in the Legion is doing it. 


BOUT one in every sixteen contribu- 
tors was of that persuasion of which 
George Ade wrote of one of his heroes 
(we are quoting from memory, and trust 
that Mr. Ade will forgive any inaccura- 
cies): “Of all the sexes that roamed the 
earth, the one that pleased him the most 
was the female.’’ Wives enjoyed an 
overwhelming lead over mothers and 
sisters. 


O FIGURES are available (there 

being a limit to the amount of time 
at the disposal of our statistical depart- 
ment) regarding the distribution of the 
contributions on a basis of the scene of 
action. The big majority, of course, 
described incidents in the A.E.F. But 
every conceivable sector of American 
war-time activity was represented some- 
where. There were narratives of inci- 
dents in Siberia, in North Russia, in 
Hawaii, in the Philippines. The fact 
that this month’s $100 prize winner is 


concerned with a big moment that oc- 
curred at Camp Upton is proof that all 
the excitement of the war didn’t hap;» 
in a front-line trench. 
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T THE risk of getting bawled out for 
repeating ourself the third or fourth 
time in recent months, permit us to go 
on record again as declaring that not a 
single one of the contributions was unin 
teresting. Taken altogether, they pre- 
sent an emotional record that could not 
be duplicated. They are as important 
as formal history—in some senses far 
more important. We like to think that 
two or three hundred years from now 
some enthusiastic investigator will un- 
earth a yellowed copy of The American 
Legion Monthly for any month between 
April and September, 1930, inclusive, 
and cry “Hurrah! I knew America 
entered the war on April 6, 1917, and 
that it ended November 11, 1918, but 
now I know what it seemed like to the 
men who fought it and the women who 
waited for them!” 


HOST of old friends reappear at the 

right-hand side of this month’s table 
of contents. John Erskine, Herbert 
Ravenel Sass, Marquis James and Rabbi 
Lee J. Levinger are all familiar names to 
Monthly readers. The name of John J 
Noll may not be so familiar, but that is 
only because heretofore he has always 
been disguised as The Company Clerk. 
Stand up and bow to the ladies and 
gentlemen, Johnny. 


E learn from Eleanor Early’s ‘And 

This Is Boston!’ (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, $1.50) that Change Alley, 
somewhat up State Street from the Cus- 
tom House in the city that will be host 
to the Legion convention in October, “‘is 
of so little breadth that teamsters driving 
through used to swear terribly at each 
other. They were so profane that the 
neighbors complained and the town 
fathers decreed that the drivers should 
flip a coin to decide the right of way 
But that didn’t stop their swearing, and 
for many years the alley was called 
‘Damnation’.” Miss Early, in her highly 
entertaining and readable little guide 
book, properly devotes considerable space 
to the Granary Burying Ground, where 
the bones of Paul Revere, John Hancock, 
Samuel Adams, James Otis and Benja- 
min Franklin’s father and mother take 
what rest they may in the heart of a 
throbbing metropolis. But, unless we 
skipped it, nowhere does Miss Early note 
the fact that the true Bostonian pro- 
nounces Granary as if rhymed with 
cannery. Convention visitors who are 
trying to pass themselves off as natives 
should bear this fact in mind. 
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Write for Yours Now! 


Write today for your copy of the 1930 American Legion Emblem 
Catalog—it's free to Legionnaires. Bigger and better than ever, 
this interesting book illustrates and describes the one and only 
complete line of official American Legion supplies. The selection 
includes countless attractive emblem combinations which will be in 
great demand among the thousands attending the National Con- 
vention in Boston this year. Post caps, arm bands, membership 
buttons, ceremonial badges, auto emblems and scores of useful 
and attractive articles are described in the 1930 Emblem Catalog. 
The coupon below brings a copy, illustrated in colors—free. Every 
Legionnaire and Post should have one. Write for yours today! 


12th Annual National Convention 
Boston, October 6.7-8-.9 























Embiem Division, The American Legion | 
777 North Meridion Street 

Indianapolis, indiena 

Please moil my copy of the 1930 Emblem Cotalog to the 
following address. 

NAME : 

STREET : 

city . - STaTe 

| om @ member of Post No.........Department of 
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TRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER: 


When tempted to over-indulge 


“Reach foya-Lucky instead” 


Be moderate—be moderate in all 
things, even in smoking. Avoid that 
future shadow* by avoiding over- 
indulgence, if you would maintain 
that modern, ever-youthful fig- 


ure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cig- 
arette you ever smoked, made 
of the finest tobacco—The 
Cream of the Crop—“IT’S 
TOASTED.” Lucky Strike 
has an extra, secret heating 
process. Everyone knows that 
heat purifies and so 20,679 
physicians say that Luckies are 
less irritating to your throat. 








664 5 . 
“It’s toasted 
Your Throat Protection — against irritation— against cough. 
*We do not say smoking Luckies reduces fish. We do say when tempted to over-indulge, “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 




















